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BRYAN’S ESCAPE FROM BONDAGE 


N ORE and more the wonder grows with the 
1 undiscerning why Bryan resigned the office 
of secretary of state. His spectacular retirement 
at what appeared to be a crisis in our foreign 
affairs was construed to mean that a sharp note 
to Germany, in the nature of an ultimatum, was 
penned by Mr. Wilson to which the peace-loving 
secretary could not give his sanction, hence 
rather than embarrass his chief he chose to with- 
draw from the cabinet. How else could the 
public, that was not yet privileged to study the 
note, form its conclusion? But last Friday, when 
the nightmarish concoction was published, lo 
and behold! it was as mild in tone as a turtle 
dove’s cooing; far, far less belligerent than its 
predecessor of May 13, to which the secretary 
of state had appended his signature. Even the 
phrase “strict accountability” had disappeared 
and although it presented in no sense a recedence 
of attitude, it was so much more placatory than 
the previous note that the realization became an 
anti-climax. 

Then followed in quick succession three “open 
letters’ to the country, in which the writer sought 
to justify his unaccountable act in view of the 
note. People began to fear a bombardment of 
Bryan missles all summer, a recurrence of the 
parlous days of ’61, but by a providential inter- 
position Mr. Bryan’s diffuse pen was diverted 
from its victims, the people, as it owner turned 
to con over tentative contracts for his summer 
course of spellbinding. The only logical deduc- 
tion to be made after studying alleged cause and 
apparent effect is that the official restrictions 
irked the naturally loquacious secretary until his 
soul rebelled and he sought for a valid excuse 
that would aid him to escape from his environ- 
ment. The controversy over the sinking of the 
Lusitania was the crutch on which he could 
hobble out and with alacrity he seized it. We 
can believe that Mr. Wilson parted from his sec- 
retary of state with the kindliest of expressions, 
but in view of many flong-current rumors it 
must have been with a feeling of distinct relief 
that he saw his political associate voluntarily 
sever the official cord that bound them together. 

Highly regardful as we are of Mr. Bryan’s 
many fine characteristics we believe his renun- 
ciation has relieved the President of what at 
times has proved a serious embarrassment. For 
all that he has accomplished we are duly appre- 
ciative, but as secretary of state he was unfitted, 
both by training and disposition. It is a position 
calling for much repression of the ego, for sub- 
ordination of personal desires to the exigencies 


of diplomacy, for one having enjoyed unusual 
experience in the foreign service field. To none 
of these could Mr. Bryan subscribe and now he 
is free! Free to address the country where and 
how he may, on lecture platform, at Chautauqua 
gathering, in church, tent or open-air meeting, 
with topic unrestricted, with tongue at liberty to 
wag at will. Let Billy Sunday now look to his 
laurels, our Peerless Bill’s afield and all other 
pulpiteers must soon yield to his supremacy! 


NONE TO DO THEM REVERENCE 
ape a trifle belated we welcome the 

support of the esteemed Times to the move- 
ment looking to the removal of the absurd wash- 
tub-sp-t-box affairs that incommode pedestrians 
in the business district of Los Angeles, and 
which masquerade as artistic adornments. lt 
seems that we were mistaken in attributing these 
monstrosities and their inordinate cost to the 
approval of the finance committee of the city 
council. In a courteous letter received from 
Chairman F. J. Whiffen of that committee we 
are informed that not one cent of city funds was 
appropriated for the gargantuan cuspidores and 
their contents, nor did the city council have any- 
thing to do with their purchase, or the placing 
of them on the sidewalks. Writes Mr. Whiffen: 
“The palms were purchased by the 1915 General 
Committee, with headquarters in the Chamber 
of Commerce, through the county’s purchasing 
department. At the time the suggestion was made 
that the palms be placed on the streets, the finance 
committee of the council was urged to appro- 
priate money for the purpose, but as chairman 
of that committee I vigorously opposed such an 
appropriation and subsequent events appear to 
have justified my attitude.” 

They do, indeed they do, Mr. Whiffen. Un- 
wittingly, through reliance on an erroneous re- 
port, we have done the chairman of the finance 
committee an injustice and with alacrity we 
make the amende honorable, transferring all ob- 
jurgations to the 1915 General Committee that is 
responsible for the crime against good taste and 
personal convenience. It is not sunprising to 
learn, however, that the county supervisors were 
gulled into furnishing the funds for the perpetra- 
tion of the affront to lovers of the chaste and 
beautiful. Having in mind the hog-wire frames 
on which county funds to the tune of thousands 
of dollars were lavished by a similar sapient 
body, the presence of the giant sp-t-boxes, 
against which men bark their shins and women 
cleanse with their skirts is logically explained. 
Thirty thousand for this absurdity and forty 
thousand for that gaucherie are mere trifles to a 
board of supervisors that contemplates the ex- 
penditure of $550,000 on a cement plant one 
hundred miles in the desert, for the privilege of 
operating which it is ready to pay $27,500 a year 
for three years, plus a royalty on each barrel of 
cement manufactured, with the option of pur- 
chase after one year. It is no whit more extrava- 
gantly wasteful than the two “decorative” in- 
stances noted. The county taxpayers must foot 
the bills and the apathetic county papers, save 
in a few instances, ignore the costly crudities 
that bear so heavily on their constituent readers. 

Wisely enough, the municipal park commis- 
sion has declined to take up the task of acting as 
sp-t-box bathers. It is willing to replant the 
expatriated palms in the parks, but as for giving 
them a daily laving, not, nit. Also, the board of 
public works has declined to act as wet-nurse 
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to the cuspidores, secretly cherishing the hope 
that the 1915 G. C. excrescences will be recalled 
by disgusted public opinion. The superintendent 
of the park department is quoted as saying that 
the city street bureau has been repeatedly notified 
of the location of smashed pots and dead and 
unsightly plants, but in six weeks, no action to- 
ward removal of the decadent “ornaments’ had 
been taken. We sympathize with the view of 
Chairman Lippincott of the park commission 
that these conditions may, at a future time, act 
as a deterrent to the good work of the board 
when it is enlisted in a commendable course, and 
unreservedly concur in the attitude expressed by 
Park Commissioner Keller that if he were a 
merchant whose sidewalk was obstructed by one 
of the palms, he would willingly hire a truck 
driver to put it out of misery, That hits off the 
sittation admirably. The poor palms (having 
souls) are in misery; they suffer for the sins of 
the 1915 General Committee and the grotesqueries 
of the board of supervisors. They should be re- 
lieved and given sane interment. With them 
should be buried the supervisors who have so 
marked a penchant for wasting the public funds. 
It is only the expected that has happened. An- 
other month and there will be none to do the sp-t 
boxes reverence. 


DECORATED FOR HIS GALLANTRY 


Ww ORD comes from Elsinore, Denmark, a 

place rendered famous as the birthplace of 
Hamlet, that the German submarine U-21 was 
responsible for the sinking of the Lusitania and 
that upon her commander, Lieutenant Hersing, 
the kaiser has bestowed the order of merit in 
recognition of his gallant feat. Save the mark! 
Gallantry, was it, to send to the bottom of the 
ocean, without warning, an unarmed vessel whose 
most precious freight comprised women and 
children and men and youths—to the number of 
fifteen hundred—more than one thousand of 
whom were ruthlessly murdered by the gallant 
commander of the U-21? With what pride the 
brave officer must have glowed when his em- 
Peror decorated him for his unparalleled act! 
Unhurt, he had emerged from the encounter! Not 
even a drowned babe had barred the submarine’s 
progress as it sneaked out to sea after completing 
its dastardly work of destruction! 

Future generations should linger lovingly on 
the name of Hersing. His children’s children, 
doubtless, will come to treasure that decoration 
bestowed by Kaiser William II and speak of their 
progenitor’s prowess with proper awe. By that 
time the weeping of women, the choking sobs 
of children, the cries of drowning men, cut off in 
their prime, will have become as a myth and only 
the pride of accomplishment will be remembered. 
It was for the Fatherland! But for Lieutenant 
Hersing, who knows? the women and children 
and inoffensive men he so adroitly placed hors 
de combat might have invaded Germany and im- 
paired its sovereignty! This frightful calamity 
happily was spared his country by the lieutenant’s 
timely act. With his trusty torpedo Commander 
Hersing sent all possible combatants, from the 
child in arms to senile old age, to Davy Jones’ 
locker. It was a grand work! 

Order of merit? Who else would care to wear 
such insignia now that it reposes on the breast 
of one whose deed makes the blackest of crimes 
in history’s catalogue pale into insignificance? 
Meritorious? Is it for such as Hersing that 
German militarism has been fostered? Can it be 
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possible that the German savant, the kindly herr 
doctor, the genial innkeeper, the alert merchant, 
the student, the artisan, the agriculturist, feels 
a kindred pride when he contemplates the kaiser’s 
recognition of U-21’s work through its com- 
mander? That the kaiser is rejoiced we can well 
believe, but we refuse to think that the real 
people of Germany are likewise jubilant. It is 
too unnatural. 


“AMERICAN VERDICT ON THE WAR” 


OWISE exaggerated, repressed rather than 

the reverse, the reply of Mr. Samuel Harden 
Church to the “Appeal to the Civilized World” 
of ninety-three German professors, is what it 
purports to be, “The American Verdict on the 
War.” Mr. Harden is president of the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh. He has composed an 
open letter to the ninety-odd German savants 
noted, which is a model for brevity and yet in 
which all the salient points covered in the Ger- 
man appeal are answered so convincingly in so 
fine a spirit, and in strictest accord with the facts 
that the dubious mind coming in contact with it 
must of necessity be clarified and converted to 
the truth. Mr. Church’s letter, we rejoice to 
state, has been printed in nearly all the principal 
languages of the world and has been circulated 
broadcast throughout the neutral countries of 
Europe, and among the allied nations. Even 
now a special edition in the German language is 
being distributed by British aviators, among the 
German people, in peaceful flights across the 
German borders. In response to numerous re- 
quests it has been published in this country and 
is being widely disseminated. A copy of it reached 
The Graphic this week. 

In a foreword to the pamphlet, in which form 
the letter appears, Mr. Church explains that he 
was moved to write as he has by the receipt of the 
“appeal” from his valued friend Dr. Fritz Shaper 
of the University of Berlin, one of the signers. 
After reading it he felt it to be a duty to place 
before Dr. Shaper, and the German people, an 
expression of the views which are almost over- 
whelmingly entertained by the American people, 
in order that public opinion might exercise its 
largest influence in the restoration of peace. 
Briefly epitomized, the German appeal to the 
civilized world states (1) that Germany was not 
responsible for the outbreak of the war; (2) that 
she did not violate the neutrality of Belgium; 
(3 that she did not destroy Louvain; (4) that 
her soldiers have not oppressed the Belgian peo- 
ple nor committed any atrocities; (5) that mili- 
tarism is the only safeguard of German civiliza- 
tion. In answering this remarkable address— 
remarkable, considering it is the compilation of 
men of rare minds, Mr. Church has premised by 
showing there is no lack of sympathy for Ger- 
many, in the war; and that so far as her moral 
rights are concerned this country is in nowise 
prejudiced against her, but rather the reverse. 

Mr. Church states that the American people, 
having divested themselves of prejudice, are de- 
voting much time to a study of the evidence in 
order that public opinion may conform to the 
facts. He opens his letter by quoting from that 
part of the appeal which says that Germany’s 
enemies “by their lies and calumnies, are en- 
deavoring to stain the honor of Germany in her 
hard struggle for existence—in a struggle that 
was forced upon her.” In disproving this prem- 
ise President Church has based his reply upon a 
profound study of the official documents in the 
case in which, by the way, Germany and Austria 
have both omitted to include their correspon- 
dence. The papers made public prove beyond 
cavil that in the unreasonable demands made by 
Austria wpon Servia, following the assassination 
of the crown prince in a territory that the greed 
of Austria had caused her to appropriate, it was 
not merely a punitive expedition that was sought 











by Austria, but a definitive plan of Pan-German- 
ism expansion. To this attempt to impair the 
sovereignty of the kingdom of Servia, Russia 
naturally objected. Germany knew that an in- 
sistence upon this condition would make a gen- 
eral war inevitable; yet she proclaimed her in- 
sistence from the housetops, and defied Russia 
to interfere. No thought of arbitration, reference 
to The Hague Court or a general conference! 
According to the German White Book: “We were 
fully aware that warlike moves on the part of 
Austria-Hungary against Servia would bring 
Russia into the question, and might draw us 
into a war in accordance with our duty as an 
ally.” Then who began the war? All the 
powers save Austria and Germany pleaded for a 
conference, but Austria was obdurate, upheld to 
her uncompromising attitude by Germany. July 
27 Austria began war on Servia and at once Rus- 
sia began to mobilize. Germany having pro- 
voked this action, having foreseen its inevitabil- 
ity, now gave Russia twelve hours to cease her 
mobilization. Of course, the ultimatum was ig- 
nored and war was declared August 1. Did Rus- 
sia begin it? Or was it England the Unready? 
Or France? Surely the ninety-three German 





professors are enlightened. 


As to the denial of an invasion of Belgium let 
the statement made by the Imperial Chancellor 
Von Bethman-Hollweg in the reichstag, August 
4, refute it. In that statement, the chancellor 
said: “We were compelled to override the just 
protests of the Belgian government. Our troops, 
perhaps, are already on Belgian soil. Gentle- 
men, that is a breach of international law. It is 
true that the French government has declared 
a willingness to respect the neutrality of Belgium, 
so long as her opponent respects it. France 
could wait, but we could not. The wrong—l 
speak frankly—that we are committing we will 
endeavor to make good as soon as our military 
goal has been reached.” Eleven days later, in a 
communication published in the American papers, 
the chancellor admitted that “necessity forced us 
to violate the neutrality of Belgium.” Is that 
sufficient answer to the ninety-three German pro- 
fessors? As Mr. Church asks: “How could in- 
tellects so superbly trained deliberately certify 
to such an unwarranted declaration?” What was 
the “necessity?” Nobody had attacked Germany. 
But “the wrong that we are committing’ to 
quote the chancellor’s words, was the wreck and 
ruin of a country that had done Germany no in- 
jury. 

Among other denials the appeal affirms that 
German soldiers “have not injured the fife and 
property of a single Belgian citizen without the 
bitterest self-defense having made it necessary” 
and that “our troops have not treated Louvain 
brutally.’ What are the facts? Listen to Em- 
peror William himself. He has publicly declared, 
“My soldiers have destroyed Louvain because 
of the trespass of the people, and the lives and 
property of many innocent persons have been 
sacrificed. My heart bleeds for Louvain!” As 
for the atrocities denied, Mr. Church cites in- 
stances that cannot be successfully controverted. 
To the defense of militarism he makes spirited 
and logical reply when he asserts that humanity 
is greater than any race and that it is a false 
principle which places the state above the in- 
dividual; a mendacious diplomacy is the policy 
of being armed to the teeth; the contempt of 
military rulers for human life. Mr. Church con- 
cludes his pungent reply by offering the sugges- 
tion that the ninety-three signatories to the ap- 
peal might better serve their country and hu- 
manity by exercising their influence to stop the 
war, recall their armies and plead for peace “upon 
terms which would take full cognizance of the 
wrongs your emperor and your imperial chancel- 

| lor have confessed.” We hope this candid re- 
sponse to Dr. Shaper’s letter will be read by 


every American and that as many Germans as 
possible may receive it with open minds. It is 
the truth in as few words as possible, stated with 
great clarity and in a spirit of absolute kindnes. 
and justice. 


“RUSSIA’S GIFT TO THE WORLD” 


HAT has Russia done for the world? is 

answered definitely and specifically by 
Mr. J. W. Mackail, whose interesting brochure, 
issued by the George H. Doran Company, is just 
received. Reading it we are impressed by the 
fact that there is no lack of service performed by 
the great Muscovite nation to civilization. In 
art, drama, music, science, history and literature 
“Russia’s Gift to the World,” which is the title 
of Mr. Mackail’s contribution, is by no means in- 
significant. To the majority of dwellers in the 
western hemisphere Russia is a terra incognita, 
separated from us by distance, by language, by 
social organization and habits. We have been 
insensibly educated to think of the Russians as 
semi-barbarians, whose chief sport is bomb- 
throwing and whose rulers live in constant state 
of terror. Yet the Russians are cousins of the 
Latins, the Celts and the Germans, and have pre- 
cisely the same claim as other nations to be 
counted European. Their language, spoken by 
more than one hundred millions of people, is one 
of the richest and noblest of human languages, 
according to Mr. Mackail. 


Regular Russian literature, in the modern 
sense of the term, is hardly more than a century 
old. The great impulse toward a truly national! 
Russian literature was given by the national war 
of 1812 and the first really great work which that 
impulse produced was Karamzin’s History of 
Russia, published in 1816, the year aiter Water- 
loo. It established interest among the educated 
classes in the history of their own country, and 
it also established Russian prose as a fine art. 
Pushkin was the real] founder of modern Russian 
literature. He was both a poet and a prose 
writer of the romantic school and corresponds 
broadly to both Scott and Byron in English lit- 
erature. He was much influenced by Shakespeare, 
Mr. Mackail tells us, but his genius was individuas 
and also national. His narrative poem “Evgeny 
Onegin,” his historical tragedy “Boris Godunov,” 
and his prose stories of Russian life are all mas- 
terpieces. Of the next generation, Turgenev, 
Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, are by common con- 
sent among the greatest writers of all ages and 
countries. Turgenev is a consummate artist, 
standing at the head of all European writers of 
his time. In “Dmitri Rudin,’ “Fathers and 
Sons” and other books hardly less famous his 
work is almost unequalled for perfection of style 
and for restrained power. As Turgenev repre- 
sents the Russia of the older time so Dostoyevsky 
represents, in strong contrast, the growth, the 
unrest, and the agonies of the new democracy. 
He cannot be read for amusement; his books are 
disquieting and distressing, but compelling in 
their power and truth. 


Tolstoy was probably the most remarkable 
single figure in the world of his time, observes 
Mr. Mackail, in which conclusion the educated 
world outside of Russia will concur. His the 
power of creating people and situations that are 
life itself; of stirring thought and awakening 
conscience by going straight to the heart of 
things and to the human heart itself. Who that 
has read that vivid descriptive work of his earlier 
years “The Cossacks and Sevastopol,” the vast 
historical epic of “War and Peace,” or “Anna 
Karenina,” will not agree, to quote Mackail, that 
“it is as though nature herself took the pen and 
wrote for him.” In his autobiographic writings 
like “Childhood, Boyhood and Youth,” or in his 
exquisite short stories, particularly “Master and 
Man” and “Where Love is, There God is Also,” 
he has given us life in its simplest elements, 
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among peasants and artisans, revealing incom- 
parable truth and tenderness and power. He was 
not only an artist, but a prophet. His love of 
Russia, says Mackail, was an instinct, and he 
wrote of Russia because he found in it a symbol 
of the whole of humanity. Gogol is another 
strong name in Russian prose literature. A 
novelist and playwright who has been called the 
Russian Dickens, his work is full of fun and 
humor, qualities rare in Russian art, which is 
habitually serious, at times oppressively so to 
the western mind, Krylov, Lermontov, Alexis 
Tolstoy and Nekrasov are the most popular in 
Russia of all her poets. 

In the drama the plays of Chekhov mark a new 
stage in its development through their subtlety, 
delicacy and truth to life. His “The Three Sis- 
ters,’ “Uncle Vanya” and “The Cherry Orchard” 
are typically Russian, notes Mr. Mackail and 
supply a model for all theatrical work. In music 
the mind leaps at once to Rubenstein and Tschai- 
kowsky, two Russian musicians whose work is 
known as well out of Russia as in it, but hardly 
less talented are Mussorgsky, Borodin and Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, having tragic intensity, serene 
beauty and the expression of strong color and 
exuberant vitality, each in turn. Of living musi- 
cians are Rakhmaninov, Glazunov, Stravinsky and 
Skryabin, each producing music of great beauty 
and value. Of painters, Russia has produced 
Repin, famed for his historical canvases; the 
landscapist Shashkin, Arvazoysky, the marine 
painter and Vereshchagin, whose canvases are 
better known for their arraignment and exposure 
of militarism than for their artistic quality, al- 
though it is not inconsiderable. The embroidery 
and drawn thread work of Russia are remarkably 
fine. To mathematics, physical science, bio- 
logical science, philosophy and sociology Russia 
has made important contributions. In truth, Mr. 
Mackail has well established the fact that Rus- 
sia’s gift to the world is great. As a nation she 
is a child, but like a child she is overflowing with 
understanding and sympathy, “but is not what 
grown-up people call practical.’ The regenera- 
tion of Russia started late, but she is now in the 
full movement of a common progress. She is 
taking the gifts of the world, and giving her own. 


Browsings in an ala 
Book Bhap | 


NE of the Lindtieg? souls that ever invested 
a book collector was that lodged in the 


earthly tenement of Irving Browne, who was a 
lawyer, ostensibly, but books that had no rela- 
tion to Blackstone or the civil code were his joy. 
He died in 1899, leaving to his friends and 
strangers his “Ballads of a Book-Worm,” in which 
he reflected his tender, sympathetic love of the 
printed word. It was a copy of his ballads, done 
at the Roycroft shop the year of his demise that 
I came across this week at the Old Book Shop, 
one of a limited edition issued by the gentle poet 
shortly before his frail spirit passed from its 
house of clay. Reading his delightful ballads, I 
seem almost to have known the author, with his 
pretty wit, his love of a pun, his whimsical out- 
jook on life. Of such as he must have been 
Charles Lamb, who preceded him to that bourne, 
where all good book lovers ultimately gather, by 
sixty-fve years, Naturally, a man of his disposi- 
tion could never wax rich practicing law; in fact, 
as he is reported to have once said, with a quiz- 
zical smile, “You cannot have both the law and 
the profits.” But Irving Browne had what was 
better, a buoyant heart that kept him ever young, 
so that at fifty-eight, when Death put his colo- 
phon on the bibliophile, he made no protest; he 





I propose to let his ballads speak for 


was ready. a 
in Rec 


him. Here is one on “A Book Bound 
Morocco:” 


This skin once invested an Indian goat, 
As he pranced in his mountain land; 

It is not the natural hue of his coat, 
But conferred by a human hand; 

And yet we read in fashion notes 

Of garments christened redingotes. 


This one on “The Modern Reader” by no 
means has outlived its appositeness. We, who 
have to review much of the modern grist of new 
books, entirely acquiesce: 


Don Quixote read romances till his wits, 
By nature weak, became extremely hazy; 
The modern reader quite collected sits— 
It is the writer only who is crazy. 


I like his ballad on “Jane Gray.” The treat- 
ment suggests Scott’s “O, County Guy, your 
hour is nigh.” Lady Jane is one of my favorite 
characters in English history, ranking next to 
that incomparable. martyr, Katharine Howard: 


O, Lady Jane, the sun is high, 
The hawk is mounting the glowing sky, 

The horses are champing impatiently, 
And the hounds are baying noisily, 

The gorgeous courtiers are trooping by— 
Come, join us in sport today! 


“No charm for me has hawk or hound, 
This book engrosses me; 
My spirit soars beyond earth’s bound, 
And Immortality 
In Plato’s page can banish sorrow 
That threatens every worldly sorrow. 
Sweet friends, enjoy today, 
But leave me while I may 
Some solace for life’s trouble borrow.” 


What would a bibliomaniac pay 
For the Plato read by sweet Jane Gray? 


Occasionally, the gentlest bibliomaniac develops 
kleptomania, insofar as books are concerned, ex- 
hibiting the utmost ingenuity in pilfering the 
treasures he craves. Evidently, Irving Browne 
knew the genus homo, for thus he apostrophizes 
him: 


Ah, gentle thief! 
I marked the absent-minded air 
With which you tucked away my rare 
Book in your pocket. 


’Twas past belief— 
1 saw you near the open case, 
But yours was such an honest face 
I did not lock it. 


T knew you lacked 
That one to make your set complete, 
And when that book you chanced to meet 
You recognized it. 


And when attacked 
By rage of bibliophilic green, 

You progged that small Quantin Ovide, 
Although I prized it. 


I will not sue, 
Nor bring your family to shame 
By giving up your honored name 
To heartless prattle. 


Tl visit you, 
And under your unwary eyes 
Secrete and carry off the prize, 
My ravished chattel. 


Fine scorn had the Buffalo balladist for Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, as witness his ruthless shot 
at the Nestor of magazine fiction in “The Failing 
Books.” Reference to “Overreach’s bond” is had 
to that Sir Giles Overreach, the principal charac- 
ter in Massinger’s “New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 
which formed the subject of a “browsing” not 
long ago: 


They say our books will disappear, 
That ink will fade and paper rot— 
I shan’t be here 
So I don’t care a jot. 


The best of them I know by heart, 
As for the rest they make me tired; 
The viler part 
May well be fired. 


Oh, what a hypocritic show 

Will be the bibliomaniac’s hoard! 
Cheat as hollow 

As a backgammon board. 








Just think of Lamb without his stuffing, 
And the iconoclastic Howells, 

Who spite of puffing 
Is destitute of bowels. 


'Twould make me laugh to see the stare 
Of mousing bibliomaniae fond 

At pages bare 
As Overreach’s bond. 


Those empty titles will displease 

The earnest student seeking knowledge, 
Barren degrees, 

Like those of western college. 


That common stuff, “Excelsior” 
Ts poetry so lacking, 

I care not for— 
’Tis only fit for packing. 

Admirers of the Brownings will enjoy the neat 
manner in which this bookworm ballad-singer re- 
calls the weaning of Elizabeth Barrett from her 
doll and the dawning of her greater love. He 
calls it “The Doll Brought Up on Greek:” 

A patient child, but eight years old, 

Who ne’er had done her father 

A book in one small hand did hold, 

A dolly on her other arm. 


harm, 


The book was Homer in the Greek, 
And till she learned her stated task, 
To dolly she was not to speak 
Nor for the smallest favor ask. 


That dolly was the confidante 
Of most unusual complaints; 
The sufferings of childhood can’t 
Be less than those of grown-up saints. 


The child’s poor frame grew very slow, 
And, not much bigger. than® her dolly, 
She was for years in bed laid low, 
The victim of paternal folly. 


But Robert came along one day, 

With love her patient learning crowning. 
Cried “Maiden, rise and come away!” 

And Lizzie Barrett turned to Browning. 


That father was extremely wroth— 
The doll was not half full of Greek— 

But when true lovers plight their troth 
Mere fathers have a hole to seek. 


Love’s the beginning and the end, 
The alpha and omega too, 

But this is all that Greek can lend 
To aid a life begun anew. 


I wish I had known Irving Browne. J] remem- 
ber that Eugene Field used to quote him at in- 
tervals in his “Sharps and Flats” column in the 
Chicago Daily News. When the Buffalo biblio- 
phile journeyed to the Abode of the Shades in 
1899, whither Eugene had preceded him by four 
years, what a reunion! By that time Eugene 
had met those kindred shades of bibliophiles from 
Aristotle down, not forgetting Melancthon, De 
Bury and Dibdin, the latter of “whom he once ap- 
ostrophized in verse. By such, Irving Browne was 
welcomed as a fellow spirit and I can imagine the 
hours they have passed together under a spread- 
ing alder near an affluent of the Styx, discussing 
their old book cronies. Don’t tell me there is no 
hereafter! It is too preposterous. Why over 
there they have for browsings, all the lost manu- 
scripts and tomes of the ages. Think of it! The 
Sapphic odes Sopp ist the Alexandria library. 
The lost books of the Jews, burnt by the Romans. 
The irreparable manuscripts of ancient Irish na- 
tional memorials, annihilated by the vandal in- 
vaders. The vanished history of Mexico, de- 
stroyed in the misbegotten zeal of the early mis- 
sionaries. The wonderful library of the Palantine 
Apollo, a treasury of literature formed by succes- 
sive emperors, which Pope Gregory VII ordered 
burnt. The libraries contained in the monasteries 
dissolved by Henry VIII. The lost thirty-five 
books of Polybius; Livy’s lost histories; the miss- 
ing books of Tacitus—these, and countless other 
literary treasures unknown to moderns, are they 
not all housed in the Library of the Shades, the 
constant reference of the noble army of biblio- 
philes! With such a gentle crew, I have no 
doubt, Irving Browne has been fraternizing these 
sixteen years, a neophyte among the bibliomaniac 
gods! May I, one day, be permitted to kiss the 
hem of their shadowy garments. lial, 


There are many ways of advertising besides 
through printer’s ink and billboards. Handsome 
fixtures and bright lights are the means employed 
by saloons. In the same manner a “restricted 
district” is simply an advertisement of vice, not 
a means of preventing its existence elsewhere, 
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With the Modern Poets 


[With this first instalment of comment on poets 
and poetry of the new creative school, Mrs. Eunice 
Tietjens, herself a talented exponent of the freer 
form of versification, whose salient feature is a 
breaking away from the conventional poetic ex- 
pression, will, bi-monthly, keep readers of The 
Graphic in touch with the modern movement in 
significant poetry. Mrs. Tietjens, before coming to 
the coast, was associate editor with Miss Harriet 
Monroe of Poetry, the new Chicago magazine that 
has deservedly taken high rank in the literary 
field for its pioneer work in introducing the poets 
of the future to a discriminating public. She is an 
acute critic as well as a poet of great merit. A 
noble specimen of her art, which appears in the 
current Century, is reproduced in this number of 
The Graphic, on another page. We believe our 
readers will welcome this new department and 
learn to prize highly the catholic viewpoint of its 
talented conductor.—Editor of The Graphic.] 


Defending Rupert Brooke from His Admirers 
a HAT great wave of romantic sorrow which 
has swept over the English-speaking world 
at the death before the Dardanelles of the Eng- 
lish poet, Rupert Brooke, the echo of the muf- 


fled drums in the heart of so many who knew 
nothing of him or of his work while he lived,— 
this is to those who knew and loved him a sotirce 
of very mingled emotions, That the world should 
share their grief is well. But that it should be 
his spectacular end which is rapidly changing his 
true image into what Professor Gilbert Murray 
calls “an almost mythical figure” is not well. For 
Rupert Brooke was greater than his death. 

It was perhaps inevitable that in the first shock 
of sorrow that “the most beautiful man in Eng- 
land” had been sacrificed to the juggernaut of 
war the reviewers should have written as they 
have, and that even some of his younger friends 
who had been like him swept into the maelstrom 
should have pictured him as a romantic hero. But 
there are those who are untouched by the per- 
sonal bitterness of the great struggle, and to 
whom his death, terrible as it was, came not as a 
shock but as the fulfilment of a cold dread which 
they had borne for many months. And to them 
his death is doubly piteous. 

Rupert Brooke was not at heart a “poet-sol- 
dier,” as so many of the London papers would 
have us believe, not a “Sir Philip Sydney,” not a 
Lord Byron, nor a Theodor Koerner. He was a 
beautiful, sensitive boy, temporarily carried away 
by a wave of national hysteria. He gave his life 
for an old ideal in which he did not believe in 
his calmer moments, He let the great warlords 
blind him with the glitter of patriotism and the 
music of England’s ancient name. 

Several months before the war broke Brooke 
had been taken up by Winston Churchill, As- 
quith and others of the government set. They 
praised him and patronized him. He was the 
man of the hour in literary London when the 
fatal day came. And in the first rush of emotion 
he made himself their pawn. What sensitive boy, 
son of a school master, who had lived in great 
simplicity in spite of his travels to the South Sea, 
could have resisted the combination of circum- 
stances? Yet the Brooke who wrote from the 
front bitter, bitter letters to his friends, the 
Brooke who gave his voice and his great genius 
to the praise of the most hideous evil in the 
world today, the war-evil, was not the real 
Brooke. And it is doubly pitiful that he should 
have been immortalized by death in this pass- 
ing phase, identified forever with the old ideal. 

Brooke was not great because he died as hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men are dying to- 
day, blinded and crushed in an atavistic world- 
calamity. He was great in spite of it. The part 
of him that matters, the part that will remain 
when uor children’s children have forgiven him 
his war-sonnets which are now acclaimed as his 
greatest work, is the wonderful passion for life 
which fills all his poetry. As his friend Las- 
celles Abercrombie wrote of him, “No one ever 
loved life more wholly or more minutely.” And 
it is the exquisite vividness of his love which 
will remain our inheritance forever. 

To those who knew and loved Brooke, to his 
associates in Cambridge and to his friends in 
many corners of the earth, he was more than a 
man, he was a symbol. He was the symbol of 
youth, of loveliness, of aspiration, and the beauty 
of his poetry was counted among the lovely 
things of earth, twilight by the sea, and the 
breath of dawn, and the “shining peace under 
the night.’ They know only too well the beau- 
tiful, futile enthusiasm of youth which led him 
to his death. But they know, too, that had he 
lived he would inevitably have seen, with that 
clear vision of his, the hideous heart of the dream 
for which he died. 











Perhaps the most beautiful tribute to him, a 
tribute which gives the real Brooke, is a sequence 
of five sonnets by Arthur Davison which appeared 
in the June number of “Poetry.” We quote the 
last two: 

ING 


Clear level light across the English hills 

Where garden-shadows track the afternoon; 
Dusk under willows where a summer moon 

Its long cascades of ghostly silver spills 

Down pools of silence; a refrain that fills 

The heart with sense of some forgotten tune; 
The trembling white limbs of youth’s night of 

June 
When life’s whole perfume up the wind distils: 


These drift out of the regions that enfold you, 

And from my memory almost smooth away 

The picture of your known and mortal face,— 

As though the lineaments could no longer hold 
you 

Their prisoner, nor the earthen lamp betray 

With dust the Hame that there had dwelling-place. 





Rupert Brooke 





Sidgwick and Jackson, the London publishers 
who brought out his first volume, “Poems,” an- 
nounce a posthumous volume to be called “1914.” 
Later we hope for a complete edition. Brooke’s 
travel sketches in prose, which appeared mainly 
in the Westminster Gazette, have not, so far as 
we know, been collected. 

* Ok OK 
American Poetry and the Universities 


It is an unfortunate fact that so many of our 
American universities pursue the lagging tenar 
of their way peacefully oblivious to the really 
significant poetry that is being written in this 
country today. Of certain English poets they 
take vague cognizance. Yeats, Noyes and Mase- 
field are occasionally recognized. “But American 
poetry? There is no such thing!” is all too fre- 
quently the official attitude. 

This sad lack of perception is scarcely the fauit 
of the individual professors, wearied as they 
are with the endless burden of routine, which not 
only leaves them very little time or strength to 
read, but prevents them from reading with an 
open mind the little their duties permit. For a 
mind trained through many years of study and 
work to look backward, almost inevitably loses 
its ability to look forward. And the best con- 
temporary American poetry is essentially writ- 
ten forward into the future. To be conscious of 
requiring only assimilation of other minds, but to 
be conscious of the future is much more difficult, 
since here there is no leader, but each mind must 
by its own effort project itself forward. Ow 
professors are frequently too fagged, in mind and 
body, to make this effort. 

The fault lies rather with the system, which 
decrees that the professor shall be, not an orig- 
inating entity, not even an impartially reacting 
agent, but a patient purveyor of dead men’s 
goods. So those of us, who know that in the 
mass of derivative verse which fills our maga- 
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zines and books there is a nucleus of genuinely 

creative work, welcome any sign that the sys- 

tem is weakening, and that American poets ot 

today will not have to wait for the next genera- 

tion for recognition. 
* * * 

We are glad to learn that Miss Jessie Ritten- 
house, editor of “The Little Book of Modern 
Verse” and secretary of the “Poetry Society of 
America” is to deliver a series of lectures 
next year at Columbia University on Modern 
American Poetry. Although Miss Rittenhouse is 
not herself a craftsman, she is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with contemporary poetry, and her 
home in New York is a center for all the poets 
in the city. She is, moreover, a charming wom- 
an, and to see her smoothing the ruffled feath- 
ers of a room full of recalcitrant poets at a meet- 
ing of the Poetry Society is a sight never to be 
forgotten. Her lectures will undoubtedly be val- 
uable. eae 

From the University of Texas comes the an- 
nouncement of a new magazine to be called “The 
Texas Review,” which promises to contain among 
other features really modern poetry. It is to be 
edited by Stark Young, who is already known in 
Los Angeles, having spoken before the Friday 
Morning and Ebell clubs last February. The 
first number of “The Texas Review” will be out 
this month. ee 

In the I’riday Literary Review of the Chicago 
Evening Post of last week appears a glowing 
tribute to the poetry of Alice Corbin in her little 
volume “The Spinning Woman of the Sky.” Alice 
Corbin is associate editor of “Poetry” and the 
wife of William Penhaliow Henderson, a well 
known Chicago painter. 

a 

Ruth Comfort Mitchell of Los Angeles is do- 
ing excellent work these days. She has a strong 
sense of social background, a vivid word imagery 
and the relief of humor. She is at present visit- 
ing in the city and one of her latest poems, on the 
night court in New York City, was read recently 
at the Friday Morning Club. 

Mrs. Marguerite O. B. Wilkinson, author of 
“In Vivid Garder:s,” and whose work is not un- 
known to readers of The Graphic, is giving a 
very interesting and authoritative group of lec- 
tures on contemporary poetry in the coast cities 
this spring. She has a keenly analytical mind, 
combined with great sympathy and a practical 
knowledge of the craft, a delightful trio of qual- 
ifications. cae 


Hidden safely behind a little poem in free 
verse which appears in the June Century is a 
very delightful romance. The poem is signed 
Sara Teasdale, but anyone familiar with Mis» 
Teasdale’s poetry—-and who does not know her 
exquisite little lyrics, and her beautifully supple 
and polished blank verse?—will recognize at 
once that here is an entirely new element in her 
work, But perhaps everyone does not know that 
Miss Teasdale has recently been married and is 
now Mrs. Ernst B. Filsinger of St. Louis. The 
poem which we reprint is the first of a number 
written by her in collaboration with her husband, 
and in a recent letter she says that she is as much 
delighted with its appearance “as I was when my 
first lyric was accepted years ago.” It is called 
“The Lighted Window.” 

He said: 

“In the winter dusk, 

When the pavements were gleaming with rain, 

I walked through a dingy street, 

Hurried, harassed, 

Thinking of all my problems 
solved. 

Suddenly, out of the mist, a flaring gas-jet 

Shone from a huddled shop. 

I saw through the bleary window 

A mass of playthings: 

False-faces hung on strings, 

Tops of scarlet and green, 

Candy, marbles, jacks— 

A confusion of color 

Pathetically gaudy and cheap. 

All of my boyhood 

Rushed back, 

Once more these things were treasures 

Wildly desired. 

ac ag eyes I looked again at the mar- 

es, 

The precious agates, the pee-wees, the chinies; 

Then I passed on. 

In the winter dusk 

The pavements were gleaming with rain; 

There in the lighted window 

I left my boyhood.” 


that never are 
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Lamls Gambol and the Public Gamlbles ---By Randolph: Bartlett 


I AVING witnessed the Lambs’ Gambol of 


1915 and having been properly, if some- 
what decorously impressed and thrilled thereby, 
I feel that I have been officially introduced tu 
New York theatricals. As the proceeds were de- 
voted to the Actors’ Fund, the affair is generally 
permitted to pass without serious criticism, for 
this function is, to New York, almost a sacer- 
dotal occasion, like the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau or the Mardi Gras at New Orleans. Hav- 
ing been conducted hilariously in private for 
many years, with only privileged guests present, 
it became endowed with mystic and supernatural 
qualities in the public mind, and so now it is giv- 
en openly the public is duly appreciative of the 
opportunity offered. The entertainment lasted 
four hours—or rather the performance lasted that 
fong, the entertainment being of much shorter 
duration. In fact, the turns which did not re- 
quire the cloak of charity to shield them from 
criticism could have been run off in less than 
half that time. 

Still, the affair was worth while, if only for 
the sake of two unique stunts. The first of these, 
in the unimpressive position of opening the bill, 
was the presence at nine pianos of nine of the 
most popular composers in America, headed by 
Victor Herbert himself. Mr. Herbert, as master 
of ceremonies, introduced the lesser luminaries, 
and each played his favorite among his own com- 
positions, after which the entire nine hammered 
out the chorus to beat the band, It is not every 
day you have an opportunity to hear a piano 
nonette by Mr. Herbert, A. Baldwin Sloane, John 
L. Golden, Irving Berlin, Burt Green, Raymond 
Hubbell, Gustave Kerker, Alfred Robyn and Max 
Hoffman. And how Victor Herbert does retain 
his youth! He was as thorough a boy as any of 
them, and they all seemed to get as much fun 
out of syncopating one another’s pet tune’s as 
did the audience. 

But if there has seldom been so much meloay 
represented in person in any one place at any 
time, as in this number, there likewise has, prob- 
ably, never been seen such a potentiality of 
laughter concentrated in similar space, as when 
six of the most noted comic artists of the country 
performed a similar stunt. Standing before six 
hig easels, Hy. Mayer, Tom Powers, Winsor 
McCay, R. L. Goldberg, C. A. Briggs (Oh Skin- 
nay) and Joseph Keegan, sketched rapidly the 
characters which have made them the idols of 
the devotees of the comic supplements and the 
sport pages. Then McCay had a unique little 
stunt of his own, in which his pet dinosaur, Ger- 
tie, in cartoon movies, performed tricks at the 
artist’s command as he stood cracking a huge 
circus whip in front of the screen. These are real 
gambol ideas—men of note at play, doing incon- 
siderable things in an offhand manner. This is 
relief from the cut-and-dried theatrical entertain- 
ment. Everyone is interested in the personality 
of the people who have entertained him, and en- 
joys seeing them in such diverting stunts. But 
the remainder of the program was just vaudeville, 
and lacked the vaudeville touch of complete and 
adequate preparation. Frank Tinney, alone, of 
all the others, was imbued with the idea of spon- 
taneity, but, of course, that is Frank Tinney’s 
stock in trade. Willie Collier made a hit by try- 
ing to pass himself off as the smallest of the 
Seven Little Foys, and then remarking, to Foy’s 
indignant, “You are not my child,” a fervent, 
“Thank the Lord!” and disappearing from the 
scene. 

Aside from several such touches as these, few 
and far between, it must be admitted that the 
Gambol was not a sensational success, and the 
public seemed to sense it in advance, for at the 
matinee the Century theater was less than half 
filled. Of course, the Century (originally the 
New Theater) is a huge place, but the expecta- 
tions were that it would be jammed at all three 
performances ,and speculators placed a price of 
$40 on the best of the $3 seats before the sale 
opened, though I believe, to the honor of the 
Lambs be it recorded, that no seats were al- 
lotted to them after all, and the box office sale 
was conducted honestly for once in the history 
of the city. I can vouch for this, having been in 
the line myself, and being sold seats in the first 
row of the balcony without parley, 

To me, the most astonishing thing about the 
Gambol was that men so wise to the ways of 
audiences as the actor folk, should have tried tw. 
stage playlets in which men played the parts of 
women and-were called upon to go through sen- 
timental and osculatory scenes. The sight of a 
strong and healthy male human with a baritone 
voice, all garbed in frills and burbelows, being 


fondled by an ardent lover, was too much for the 
audience, and on several occasions it nearly hroke 
up the show. This marred a clever little musical 
fantasy by John Golden, “The Clock Shop,” 
which, doubtless, soon will be a vaudeville fea- 
ture, with the sexes properly rearranged. In this 
the False Alarm Clock attempts to win a Little 
Dutch Clock away from her sweetheart, by cir- 
culating the report that the latter was once fast, 
in which he is aided by a gossipy little Cuckoo 
Clock. The stern Grandfather Clock orders the 
lover about his business, but they decide that 
“Time alone can tell,” and when Father Time 
appears in person and learns that the youth has 
mended his ways and is now running true and 
Straight, he brings the romance to a happy con- 
clusion. It is a bright little thing, and will be a 
star Orpheum feature soon, if the signs do not 
fail. 
ee Ok 

Calve has again lived up to her reputation of be- 
ing one of the least dependable of vaudeville 
stars. A year ago she went to Washington for 
an engagement at Keith’s, reported herself as 
afflicted with a cold, and was replaced by Nora 
Bayes. Last week she appeared for a few per- 
formances at the Palace, in New York, and again, 
after much money had been spent in advertising 
her, “had a cold,” and again Nora Bayes, by 
singular coincidence, was rushed into the breach. 
Miss Bayes lost none of the opportunity offered 
her for making game of the famous grand opera 
singer. I understand that this will be Mme. 
Calve’s last vaudeville engagement. 

* * * 


There has been discovered in Brooklyn the 
original Mr. Pettifog in the legal profession. He 
was defending a tourist agency in a suit brought 
by a woman who had paid for a certain trip 
which she could not make because of the war. 
Mr. Pettifog objected to the statement, unsup- 
ported by evidence, that there was a war in Eu- 
rope. How did she know there was a war? Had 
she seen any of the battles? Or was her state- 
ment made merely on hearsay, and so inadmis- 
sible? It was a nice question, and, as a matter 
of court practice, the problem of proving the ex- 
istence of a war seemed to present considerable 
difficulties. The attorney for the plaintiff, how- 
ever, simply sent to the state department at 
Washington, and was furnished with the neces- 
sary documentary evidence of an armed conflict 
going on, the other side oF the Atlantic. 

There is little doubt that the crowded condi- 
tion of eastern cities has robbed the great mass 
of the people of their sense of beauty. They 
hav slight appreciation of the loveliness of nature 
right at their doors. Just outside the populous 
section of Brooklyn, toward Fort Hamilton, there 
is a great deal of open country, and at this time 
of the year buttercups and daisies grow in pro- 
fusion, while the locust trees are heavy with great 
racemes of fragrant, ivory blossoms. I have 
made occasional excursions into these public 
flower gardens, and gathered large bunches, but 
have seen no other person engaged in similar 
pursuits. One day I handed my landlady my 
booty, and she exclaimed, “How lovely! Where 
in the world did you get them?” “In the next 
block,” I told her. She was astonished. She has 
lived here several years, and did not know there 
were flowers to be had for the taking! Yet she 
appreciated them when they were brought into 
the house. There is none of the feeling for 
“cheap luxuries” here that makes California so 
wonderful. The art of seeing beauty in simple 
and common things seems to be lost. On the 
shore road along the harbor, in Bay Ridge, 
there are half a dozen fine old houses that have 
been abandoned, and the gardens run wild. In 
one of these there is a long double row of the 
rare golden brown iris, and yet these flowers 
bloom, wither and die, untouched—or did so un- 
til I discovered them in my explorations. And 
despite the fact that there is all this free play- 
ground, the children prefer to play on the asphalt 
in front of their homes, rather than go two blocks 
away and disport themselves on the grass, unless, 
of course, for the great American sport of corner 
lot baseball, and even for this they invariably se- 
lect a diamond in the vicinity of a gas works or 
freight yard. This, unquestionably, is a direct 
result of the eastern habit of building houses in 
long, solid rows, with no yard nor garden. 

Also, this same state of mind, or absence of 
mind, is the probable cause of the cheapness ot 
store flowers in the east, a condition even more 
noticeable in New York than in Chicago. There 
is little demand for flowers excepting among the 





inordinately wealthy, and within a block of the 
Vanderbilt hotel, in a cheap shop on Thirty-third 
street, I saw orchids of the sort the California 
florists sell at $1 each, advertised at thirty cents, 
while huge bunches of lilies of the valley were of- 
fered for half a dollar, and roses and more com- 
mon blooms in proportion. These things con- 
stantly impress one with the feeling that one of 
the most important missions of the west, and par- 
ticularly of California, is to keep alive in this 
country the love of beautiful things in nature. 
A visit to the Metropolitan Museum shows what 
a tremendous distance California has to traverse 
before it can possess art collections of import- 
ance, for the sort of treasures necessary to estab- 
lish such a great institution as this is almost un- 
purchasable. The west can inspire the artist to 
creative work, but it never can hope to vie with 
the east in the presentation of masterpieces of 
other times. This, of course, should not be con- 
strued as discouraging the idea of providing 
proper housing for what works of art are avail- 
able, but merely as a statement of what seems 
to be the highest function of the art life of the 
West—creation rather than accumulation. 


There should be a warning to first time visitors, 
posted in the entrance to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, especially for laymen. Otherwise, like the 
horse which is turned loose with a full bin 
of oats handy, he is in danger of gorging himself 
to the bursting point, and getting none of the 
benefits of the feast. That is just what happened 
to me. I had experienced no trouble of the sort 
in the Chicago Art Museum, nor in the lesser 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington, so I sailed into 
the Metropolitan under a full head of steam, de- 
termined to see everything all at once. Of course, 
I expected to return again and again to inspect 
in a more leisurely fashion the great master- 
pieces, but for this one time I was going to sce 
the Metropolitan Museum, and that was all there 
was to it. I don’t know whether [ saw it all or 
not. I know that for the first time since I left 
Los Angeles I lost myself so that I had to be 
extricated from the maze of rooms and corridors 
by guards conveniently distributed through the 
big building, probably just for such emergencies 
as much as to prevent vandalism. I came away 
at last, reeled to the curb and mechanically 
climbed to the top of a Fifth Avenue bus for air, 
and had almost reached Washington Square, 
about eighty blocks down town, before my mind 
began to resume its normal function. Whistler 
and Rodin, Abbey and Meissonier, Van Dyke and 
Gerome, Corot and Winslow Homer, Reynolds 
and Monet, elbowed one another indiscriminately 
in my undigested impressions. The only distinct 
things were Gutzon Borglum’s magnificent 
bronze, “The Mares of Diomedes” and a beauti- 
ful small bronze replica of Rodin’s “The Thinker” 
(the big reproduction lacks in life and texture) 
while everything else was a blur. It was a veri- 
table orgy of color and form. and when T tried 
to recall individual pictures I found myself think- 
ing. not of what I had just seen. but of canvases 
in Washington and Chicago, where I had heen 
able to absorb the values of the comparatively 
few impressive works, 


But whether visiting the Metropolitan, or get- 
ting acquainted with any other feature of New 
York. the best introduction possible is James 
Huneker’s new work, “New Cosmopolis.” From 
tht Battery to the Bronx, Huneker knows the 
city, and has written about it in the same keen, 
illuminating manner that he dissected modern 
drama in “Iconoclasts,” which, though first 
printed more than fifteen years ago. has not yet 
heen superseded as an authority. The cafe life, 
the streets. the East Side, the squalid and the 
beautiful, all are known to him, and by him made 
known to the reader. Art and life are equal por- 
tions in his existence. seemingly, and he speaks 
with authority of old New York no less than of 
the city which now is. It is no guide book, but 
a discriminating person can use it as such, by 
reading between the lines, and it adds zest to the 
search for adventure, when locations are stg- 
gested merely, and not definitely stated with 
street and number. 


* Ok OF 


Willard Huntington Wright is here, hard at 
work on a new novel, I am told, but so far I have 
not seen him in the flesh. T have crossed his 
trail several times, but he is living a rather re- 
cluse existence and, I hear, doing work of great 
promise. His first novel has been accented for 
publication by Doubleday, Page & Co. though I 
do not know when it is to make its appearance, 
and he is well under way with another. 





Editorial Shrapnel for Norton 


T hear that a regular monkey-and-parrot kind 
of a time took place in the offices of the board of 
supervisors Wednesday when B’rer Norton and 
my esteemed colleague Meyer Lissner ran foul of 
each other and exchanged personal compliments. 
Bystanders say that the Jankwitch used was more 
forceful than picturesque and that Editor Lissner 
evidenced a much more vigorous flow of English 
than he is wont to betray in the columns of his 
publication. It seems that the self-appointed 
watchdog of the supervisoral treasury, who is 
ready to vote thousands for sp-t-box decora- 
tions and tainted cement plants, intimated that 
the 1915 General Committee was composed of 
disappointed grafters and, naturally, Chairman 
Lissner immediately retaliated with linguistic 
shrapnel. Back and forth the dum-dum bullets 
flew, the spectators dodging the fire as best they 
could. Supervisor Norton’s mouth was still mov- 
ing when Mr. Lissner fell back for reinforce- 
ments, but I miss my gtess if he is not complete- 
ly riddled when my editorial friend buckles oa 
his atttomatic fountain pen. 


George Mackay’s Sad Mistake 


George Mackay is heading eastward this week 
which reminds me that en route to the Atlantic 
coast on his previous trip he had an embarrassing 
experience. On the train was a matron given to 
gorgeous gowns and many rings. In the dining 
car the first evening out from Los Angeles she 
appeared in a low cut dress, to the amusement of 
other diners, who marveled at the inappropriate 
display. At Williams she was joined by her 
husband who had preceded her to the Grand 
Canyon, but George did not know that. In the 
observation car a day later he cattght a glimpse of 
the overdressed women and to the man in the 
chair adjoining him remarked, “Funny old blis- 
ter, isn’t she?” indicating the object of his com- 
ment. “Wonder who she is?” 

“That is my wife,” returned the man, simply, 
and in a hurt tone. 

“Oh, no, the one next to her, I mean,” quickly 
interjected George with great presence of mind. 

“That is my mother-in-law.” was the reply. 

Then George went back to his sleeper and vio- 
lently kicked himself. For the remainder of the 
journey he carefully avoided the man whose feel- 
ings he had outraged. As the train pulled into 
Chicago, the injured traveler accosted George. 
Said he, “I know you didn’t mean it; really, she’s 
a jolly good fellow, even if she does dress queer- 
ly at times, and her mother is the salt of the 
earth.” George shook him hy the hand. “You’re 
a brick!” was all he said. 


“Herod” and “Salome” Twisted 


What does the esteemed Times mean by stating 
that the Occidental College senior class play, 
“Herod,” given Monday night, was produced by 
Stephen Phillips as an expurgated edition of “Sa- 
lome”? If my reading of history is correct the 
“Herod” of Stephen Phillips play flourished as 
King of Judea 40-44 B. C., of which time the play 
treats, while the period of “Salome” is seventy 
years after, A. D. 33. The headline over the 
Times article reads “Salome Reduced to Mere 
Shadow.” I can well believe it. 


Rake-off for Los Angeles 


-Southern California, especially Los Angeles, is 
to be enriched before long with choice pieces of 
sculpture. These will be the gifts of the manage- 
ment of the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition Commission. It has been decreed that 
when the Fair shall have run its quota of days— 
and the demolition of the structures of tempor- 
ary grandeur takes place, the plastic ornamenta- 
tion shall be divided among the contributors to 
the Exposition fund. As this county paid pos- 
sibly two-thirds of the taxation for all of South- 
ern California. it will no doubt share according- 
lv in the spoils. When Mrs. Hutchinson of the 
Friday Morning Club, went north with the con- 
vention of women’s clubs’ delegation she was au- 
thorized by the board of supervisors, the mayor, 
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the chairman of the 1915 general committee, the 
municipal art commission, the chamber of com- 
merce and Mr. Frank S. Daggett, director of the 
museum at Exposition Park to make personal 
application for these gifts. Shall it be said that 
Los Angeles is not wide awake to her possible 
advantages? 


Press Club as Host at Barbecue 

IT acknowledge with pleasure receipt of an in- 
vitation to attend the mission barbecue to be 
given the National Editorial Association at Ince- 
ville, near Santa Monica, Tuesday, June 29, at 
2p.m. The host on that o casion is the Press 
Club of Los Angeles, of which Ray T. Van Ettisch 
day city editor of the Examiner, is the capable 
president. That the local newspaper men will do 
themselves proud at the barbecue I am well as- 
sured. The art of cooking a bull’s head to a del- 
icate turn has been cultivated to the nth degree 
in the Santa Monica districi. where the early 
Spanish settlers were wont to indulge in the gus- 
tatory delight, and their descendants have not 
forgotten the culinary trick. U hope the Press 
Club will not find itself embarrassed to the ex- 
tent that Jim Keeney was a few weeks ago when 
he gave a barbecue dinner to his friends out at 
his ranch and found his Mexican chef had in- 
dulged so freely over night in the American 
equivalent for pulque, that he was unable to at- 
tend to his duties. The barbecued head is pecu- 
liarly a Spanish dish, and served with frijoles on 
the side, with other condiments not necessary 
for me to itemize, should prove good filling for 
editorial “innards.” 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


T’S a dull day this summer when our streets 

are not enlivened by some sort of a parade. 
Saturday was Civic Improvement Day at the 
exposition, and every department of the munic- 
ipal government was represented in a big parace 
for the edification of the taxpayers who must 
have been impressed by the number of motor 
cars ttsed in the service of the public. The 
speeches at the formal exercises were all felicitous 
except, perhaps, that of the mayor who recom- 
mended citizens to pay a visit to the coroner’s 
office, though not “as dead ones,” he considerate- 
ly added. 

kk * 

There is to be another civic celebration July 
4 when the plaza in the Civic Center is to be 
dedicated. The magnificent new city hail is 
now eighty per cent completed and the con- 
tractors promise that it will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by ‘December 1 at the latest. With its 
great auditorium and million-dollar public library 
San Francisco will have a group of municipal 
buildings which wili form its proudest exhibit. 

eK OX 

San Fraicisco Elks are making elaborate 
preparations for the national convention to be 
held in your city next month and have chartered 
the steamer Harvard for the journey south. It 
is believed here that 66.000 members of the order 
will attend the national gathering, and it is the 
ambition of the local lodge to bring them all 
here for Elks’ Day at the Exposition July 20. 

kok Ok 


Portland reminded us this week that she has 
even more roses than Pasadena. The northern 
city boasts one hundred and twenty-five miles 
of rose-hedges and shipped carloads of beautiful 
blossoms here so that every visitor to the Oregon 
Building Rose Day could be given a bouquet. 
‘Curiously enough, in the wonderful profusion of 
flowers at the Exposition the rose has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

* * * 

Eugene Schmitz’s candidacy for the mayoralty 
which at first was regarded as rather an irrever- 
ent joke is assuming formidable proportions. He 
is assuring his friends that his petition will bear 
the signature of more than &0,000 citizens, 

* : * 


H. B. Pasmore rises to object to the claim 
made by Los Angeles that Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony was given there “for the first time 
west of Chicago.” It appears that it was per- 
formed in the old Metropolitan Temple here in 
1898, the occasion being a benefit concert to 
Fritz Scheel. At all events, it is to be given 
again at the Beethoven Festival here, the first 
week of August. The soloists will be Schumann- 
Heink. Marcella Craft, Johannes Sembach and 
Otto Gorritz, and Alfred Hertz has been invited 
to direct. a. 


Henry Hadley’s four-year contract with the 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra has expired, 
and there is considerable speculation as ro his 
successor. While San Francisco paid $75,000 for 
two weeks music by the Boston Symphony, the 
total annual imcome of the local orchestra is 
only $30,000, and one-third of this has gone to 
the director. With the majority of the members 
of the orchestra the work is necessarily incidental 
and mainly a labor of love. 

® * 

Camille Saint Saens will direct in person the 
first public performance, next Saturday, of the 
symphonic episode, “Hail California.’ which he 
composed in honor of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Tt will be rendered by the combined 
forces of the Exposition Orchestra and Sousa’s 
Band with Wallace Sabin at the organ. The 
entire program will be devoted to Saint Saens’ 
compositions. The veteran composer will pre- 
side at two more coucerts also to be given in 
Festival Hall in the near future. 

> * 

tt may be a relief to know, on the authority 
of the International Association of Masters of 
Dancing who held their annual convention here 
last week, that the steps of the future are to 
be “sane. simple and logical.” Dozens of new 
and intricate dances were submitted to the dele- 
gates by ambitious demonstrators, but only four 
won the endorsement of the convention. The 
dancing masters have come to the conclusion 
that fantastic and intricate steps are passe. Of 
the slow fox-trot, evolved by Mrs. Smitzdoff of 
Chicago, we are assured “there is little or no 
dipping or ‘ragging.” the lady and gentleman 
walking through the first part with just the 
suggestion of bended knees. The one and only 
dip is abbreviated.” This was one of the four 
novelties approved by the convention. Simul- 
taneously with the deliberations of the dancing 
masters the Pedic Society and the California 
College of Chiropody held their annual celebra- 
tion. The dancing craze provides plenty of 
work for the chiropodist whose profession is now 
recognized and protected by the state. At the 
C. C. of C’s commencement exercises there were 
eight graduates. 

ek x 


To make the attractions of the Zone at the 
Exposition more alluring, the directors have 
imported Edward Levy, formerly manager of the 
Orpheum at Salt Lake. lLevy’s official title is 
“Zone Doctor.” Another innovation on the part 
of the management is to keep the Palace of Fine 
Arts open two evenings a week. 

William H. Crane, the veteran actor, is enjoy- 
ing his summer vacation here instead of in Eu- 
rope. Crane is contemplating a revival of “The 
Henrietta.” in which he and the late Stuart Rob- 
son made themselves rich and famous thirty 
years ago. Other “stars” to appear with Crane 
in the modernized version of Bronson Howard’s 
comedy will be Thomas W. Ross, Maclyn Ar- 
buckle, Amelia Bingham and Mabel Taliaferro. 
Another distinguished favorite of the stage who 
is here for the summer is David Warfield, who 
still calls this city his home. Both Crane and 
Warfield will attead the Bohemian Club’s grove 
play which this year is written by Frank Pix- 
ley. Re ei@e 

San Francisco, June 16. 


The Great Man 


I cannot always feel his greatness. 

Sometimes he walks beside me, step by step, 

And paces slowly in the ways— 

The simple, wingless ways— 

That my thoughts tread. He gossips with me 
then, 

And finds it good; 

Not as an eagle might, his great wings folded, 
be content 

To walk a little, knowing it his choice, 

put as a simple man, 

My friend. 

And I forget. 


Then suddenly a call floats down 

From the clear airy spaces, 

The great keen, lonely heights of being. 

Then he who was my comrade hears the call 
And rises from my side, and soars, 
Deep-chanting, to the heights. 

Then 1 remember, 

And my upward gaze goes with him, and I see 
Far off against the sky 

The glint of golden stinlight on his wings. 


—EUNICE TIETJENS in The Century. 
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Hy W. Francis Gates 


LL the clans are gathered for the 


production of the much-talked 
about prize opera July 1. The “Fairy- 
land” forces are being drilled into 
shape, both orchestra and chorus and 
the principals are now well up in their 
roles. Alfred Hertz has returned and 
taken the reins in his own hands and 
Louis Gottschalk is working day and 
night with chorus and stage re- 
hearsals. Both the composer, Hora- 
tio Parker, and the librettist, Brian 
Hooker, have been assisting by eluci- 
dating their ideas as to the dramatic 
situations and the interpretation of 
the music. 

Marcella Craft has flitted in and out 
of Los Angeles for several months. 
Kathleen Howard, the contralto of 
the cast, came with the Hertz party 
last week as did William Wade Hin- 
shaw, the bass, and Albert Reiss, the 
tenor, came later. The principal of 
the ballet corps, Albertine Rasch, has 
taken over the drill of her subordin- 
ates. Ralph Errolle has been on the 
ground for a month. There is general 
enthusiasm among all the partici- 
pants, from director and principals 
down through orchestra and chorus. 
But it is admitted by the latter that 
the enthusiasm does not arise from 
any ease or simplicity of the music. 
All participants agree that while 
“Bairyland” is full of beauty it also 
abounds with difficulties. The style 
of the work is said to be modern with- 
out being bizarre or unpleasingly dis- 
sonant, but of that the public will be 
able to judge two weeks from now. A 
glance at the score shows that it is 
rather episodic and conversational, so 
to speak, with little of the flowing aria 
which was the mainstay of the old 
Italian school up to the days of the 
later Verdi works. It is said that the 
scenic settings for the opera are of a 
beauty to harmonize with that of the 
score; and with the liberty that is ac- 
corded by any story of a fairy nature 
the scenic artist is free to follow any 
improbable fancies he may have. 


Mr. Hertz returned from the per- 
formance of “Siegfried’ at the Har- 
vard Stadium, crowned with honors. 
It seems that this performance, with 
its galaxy of great stars had the finan- 
cial backing of Alexander Steinert, 
of the Boston house of that name, 
dealers in musical instruments. I re- 
member attending an exhibition of a 
collection of instruments made by 
Morris Steinert, the founder of the 
house. These comprised dulcimers, 
harpsichords, clavichords,  spinets, 
early pianos and so on, with many 
historical instruments, such as the 
piano of Beethoven and the harpsi- 
chord of Mozart. He even took this 
collection to Europe for exhibition 
and played Mozart’s music before the 
Emperor of Austria in the style and 
on the instrument that Mozart used. 
On returning it to this country, Mr. 
Steinert gave this extremely valuable 
and rare collection to Yale college. 
It seems the son, Alexander, possesses 
his father’s interest in music, when 
he puts up a $40,000 guarantee for 
one operatic performance. Morris 
Steinert came to this country, a poor, 
Jewish music teacher. Later in life 
he confided to a friend that his great 
ambition was not to become a mil- 
lionaire, but to build a cathedral—an 
odd ambition. 


Tt will be a curious condition that 
will confront music lovers. after the 
war is over—if any are left in Europe. 





German operas are taboo in France; 
Italian operas ate ordered off the 
stage in Germany; composers are re- 
fusing to recognize their co-workers 
in other countries; in France a syndi- 
cate of publishers has been formed to 
publish the whole range of master 
works, so that none shall be ordered 
from Germany; now the Italian com- 
posers and artists are struggling to 
get into the military ranks—George 
Polacco, director of the Metropolitan 
forces, hurried to Italy but was re- 
fused. The next thing will be the in- 
troduction of a national system of 
musical notation, so as not to be 
obliged to use that favored by the 
enemy—a round note edition in Ger- 
many, a square note edition in France 
and a triangular system in England, 
perhaps. America then can show her 
cosmopolitanism by claiming to have 
used all three a century ago, in the 
old “buckwheat” notes. 


It is with the sincerest sorrow that 
musicians of Los Angeles mourn the 
death of Mrs. Elsa Menasco. For, 
perhaps, fifteen years she was a fa- 
miliar figure in musical affairs of this 
city and was valued as much for het 
personal charm as for the musical 
gifts with which she was so plenti- 
fully endowed. Following in the foot- 
steps of her father, Bernhard Bierlich, 
she became proficient in playing the 
violoncello, and as soloist and in or- 
chestral and string quartet concerts 
she was heard frequently for a decade 
or more. This was especially true in 
her connection with the Woman’s 
Orchestra, the Bierlich quartet and the 
Saint Saens quintet, the latter com- 
posed of herself and Messrs. Edwin 
Clark, W. H. Clark, Jr. Carl Angel- 
oty and William E. Strobridge. At 
the last concert of the quintet her 
place was filled by another, it was 
thought, temporarily. And in none of 
the musical circles will this gifted and 
kindly woman be more missed than 
by her confreres of this quintet. Mrs. 
Menasco was frequently called on to 
add interest to musical programs by 
her ’cello solos and in every case they 
were well chosen and deftly and mod- 
estly performed. For a number of 
years she was identified with the 
Woman’s Orchestra and her warm- 
hearted and kindly manner toward 
her sister musicians makes her loss 
all the more keenly felt. Though 
true to the calls of her home life, she 
yet had time to give to other clubs 
to which she belonged, the Dominant, 
the Ebelf and the Wednesday music 
clubs and in their musical affairs at 
intervals was a ‘performer. In the 
People’s Orchestra which played under 
Edward Lebegott in recent seasons, 
it was remarked that three genera- 
tions of musicians were represented 
by her family, the father, the aged 
Bernhard Bierlich, violoncellist, Mrs. 
Menasco, the same instrument, and 
her son, Ferdinand von Grafe, violin- 
ist. This was a rare circumstance, 
and in addition, her brother, Julius 
Bierlich, is second concert master of 
the Los Angeles symphony orchestra. 
Following the deaths of Adolf Will- 
hartitz and Thomas W. Wilde, the 
passing of Mrs. Menasco takes away 
one who has been prominent in music 
here for years, breaking again a circle 
that Jong had remained intact. 


Recently, the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the U. D. C. decided to tax each 
member a dollar for entertainment 
expenses for visiting members this 
summer. Also, it was ordered that 
each member must earn her dollar 
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and tell in rhyme how it was done. 
Accompanying one of the dollars was 
a verse from Mrs. Emma Porter 
Makinson, prominent local soprano 
and teacher of singing, which is so 
true to life that we present it below: 


It’s a dollar you want, oh, chapter 
mine 
To show our sisters a time so fine; 
The dollar I’ve earned by the sweat 
of my brow 
In teaching my girls to sing, and 





how. 
If they’d open their throats and just 
let go 
It would be so easy, but O, no, no! 
They tighten and push and squeeze up 
the throat 
’Till I sometimes think that I am 
the goat! 


Taking the above humorous rhyme 
seriously for a moment, the conscien- 
tious teacher often feels that he is the 
“soat”’ for the musical sins of his 
pupils. He fears that the peculiar 
noises his pupils emit at times, and 
the remarkable “interpretations” they 
make of their piano and violin pieces 
will be laid at the teacher’s door. 
More particularly so when the pupil 
is put before the public in recital. 
Therein is one reason for demanding 
a thorouch preparation on the part 
of the pupil before the musical goods 
are displayed. But as a matter of 
fact, I believe that the audiences gen- 
erally overlook the sins the students 
may commit at such times, because of 
the lack of ability on the part of the 
auditors to judge of the work and the 
friendly feeling which exists for the 
young musicians just trying their 
wings. And there is another side to 
the matter; many a young musician 
has talent which is inherent and 
which it would take a pretty bad 
teacher to spoil. When such a richly 
endowed pupil is brought forward it 
often occurs that the teacher is given 
all the credit and the Lord very lit- 
tle—which makes a good advertise- 
ment for the teacher. I remember 
attending a vocal recital a few years 
ago in which the students displayed 
nearly all the defects of vocal training 
that I had ever heard of—all but one 
and she had a beautiful voice that 
had not been under that teacher’s 
“training” long enough to ruin. Yet 
the audience distributed its applause 
and compliments indiscriminately. 
And these pupils were attempting to 
produce difficult songs and even opera 
arias. It is rather safe to say that 
the general public will accept any- 
thing in the way of performance and 
applaud it, thus practically urging the 
pupil to continue studying with the 
teacher that is permitting or even ad- 
vising the formation of habits that 
will bar the singer or player from the 
sympathies and enjoyment of well in- 
formed musicians. And because of 
the more intangible and less crystal- 
lized nature of voice production and 
training, th vocalist more generally 
is misdirected than the instrumental 
performer. 


Of unusual excellence for a band | 
composed of musical amateurs and 
college students, the Luther band, 
from an Iowa college, proved the love 
of Norwegians for music, in its con- 
cert at Trinity Auditorium Tuesday 
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JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARK 
Voice Culture 
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Cor. Ninth and So. Broadway. 
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night. The performance of these 
sixty young men under Carlo Sperati 
carried the band well toward the 
ranks of professionalism. Several 
ambitious selections were offered, 
sandwiches with popular numbers and 
played with an enthusiastic swing. 
It goes without saying that a com- 
munity which supports such an or- 
ganization as this has in it a strong 
power for the development of musi- 
cal spirit—too often overlooked in 
denominational institutions. And, in- 
cidentally, it is evident the authorities 
of the college are willing to dissemi- 
nate the musical atmosphere of their 
institution. 


Another musical hand lies quiet 
this week; another Los Angeles mu- 
sician has passed. Richard Lucchesi, 
composer and vocal instructor, has 
joined the recently departed trio of 
prominent musicians mentioned in 
this issue of The Graphic. Coming to 
Los Angeles from San Francisco at 
the time of the earthquake in that 
city, he was here a shorter time and 
was less known to the general public 
than his predecessors to the great be- 
yond. Mr. Lucchesi had written 
“Marchese de Pompadour” which he 
was eager to produce, and the music 
of which, as proved by excerpts per- 
formed, was truly Italian in its suave 
melody. Mr. Lucchesi had a wide 
musical and an interesting personal 

(Continued on page eleven) 
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I OWEVER much one may mar- 


vel at the staging of “Master 
Willie Hewes” at the Burbank—con- 
sidering the unfamiliarity of the aver- 
age Burbanker with the sonnets of 
Shakespeare and their dedication to 
“W. H.”—there are many of us who 
are under obligations to Mr. Morosco 
for giving Mr. Edgar Allen Woolf’s 
interesting experiment its premier 
production. I say experiment, for it 
is hardly a play that the author has 
evolved, but rather a compilation of 
incidents connected with Will Shake- 
speare’s histrionic career, not inter- 
related and, in the main, incoherent. 
It matters not that Master Willie is a 
myth, the character serves as a peg 
upon which to hang the plot, meager 
as it is, and as a medium for the dis- 
play of Marjorie Rambeau’'s talents. 
Apparently, Mr. Woolf—or was it 
his collaborator, Mr, George Sylves- 
ter Viereck?—borrowed his idea of the 
sonnet-youth from Oscar Wilde’s en- 
tertaining and fanciful sketch, ‘The 
Portrait of Mr. W. H.,.” in which 
Willie Hughes or Hewes, is intro- 
duced as a boy actor in Shakespeare’s 
company, with whom the master play- 
wright was in love and upon whom he 
lavished the wealth of his poetic na- 
ture in those celebrated sonnets, dedi- 
cated to “W. H.”’—which initials 
Shakespearean authorities have deter. 
mined belonged to William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. 


It is not a satisfactory conclusion, 
since the tenderness and pathos of the 
sonnets certainly suggest another “be- 
getter” than the nobleman accredited. 
Mr. Woolf has relieved the play of 
any homosexua! flavor by having a 
girl impersonate Willie Hewes. Her 
teal name is Mary Davenant, and a 
double interest attaches to the produc- 
tion by making her the mother of that 
William  Davenant, knighted by 
Charles I, who as actor-manager, af- 
ter the Restoration, produced many 
plays. The scandal, which Davenant 
did not discredit, reputing him to be 
the natural son of Shakespeare, has 
been deftly handled by Mr. Woolf and 
so far as the probabilities are con- 
cerned it is by no means an unreason- 
able hypothesis. If the theater rec- 
ords of the actors of Shakespeare’s 
time could have revealed a Willie 
Hewes, a player of female characters, 
the sonnet-theory would be well-nigh 
impregnable, but that Mary Davenant, 
the wife of the keeper of the Crown 
Tavern, at which Shakespeare was in 
the habit of stopping on his journeys 
between London and Stratford, was 
ever in his‘company of players is, of 
course, a figment of fancy. Never- 
theless, the theory that she was the 
inspirer of the sonnets is a far more 
natural one than the William Herbert 
assumption. 

So much for the legendary back- 
ground of the Woolf-Viereck play. 
Accepting their postulate that “Willie 
Hewes,” or Mary Davenant, was the 
mistress of Shakespeare and the “be- 
getter” of his sonnets we have the 
foundation for a capital little drama. 
It must be confessed that the authors 
have not taken full advantage of their 
opportunity. The lines, while good, 
are not scintillant, and those de- 
claimed by Master Shakespeare him- 
self are anything but masterly. True, 
the collaborators are unfortunate in 
the interpreter. Evidently, Forrest 
Stanley has conceived his idea of the 
great bard from a death mask, and he 
consistently plays up to it. A more 
funereal character than Mr. Stanley 
presents, never trod the boards. His 














tones are pitched in a somber key and 
not once does the actor depart from 
it. The features are absolutely im- 
mobile, the voice without a sprightly 
note, the figure as ‘“‘woodeny” as the 
spoken lines. That is not the way 
Shakespeare, the wit, the poet, the 
actor talked, walked and played many 
parts. What ails Forrest Stanley that 
he should so burlesque the supreme 
character in English literature? Such 
a wealth of opportunity as he has in 
his moments with Master Willie! 
How she could love such a stick as 
Stanley permits himself to be taxes 
one’s credulity. It is not a barber’s 
block that he is to depict, but a great 
pulsating soul, a master-mind, the 
most fascinating individual of the 
ages! 

But if the leading man falls lamen- 
tably short in the requirements, not su 
the leading woman, Marjorie Ram- 
beau, who in brown silk tights, a 
blonde wig of short curls and a fetch- 
ing Robin Hood cap is a pleasing eye- 
filler. Her Irish blood pulsates at a 
rapid gait and is reflected in her 
sparkling glances, her play of fea- 
tures, her supple figure, her expres- 
sive voice. She is Master Willie to 
perfection and had this reviewer es- 
sayed the Shakespearean role ’ods 
life he would have warmed to the 
part! Miss Rambeau, of course, is the 
center of interest and she holds it by 
her unaffected display of natural tal- 
ents. She is never self-conscious; her 
mimicry, as when portraying Ophelia, 
from her master’s then unacted play 
of Hamlet, is spontaneous and capti- 
vating and in her love scenes she is 
free from affectations. She could be 
a second Ada Rehan, were she to 
study hard and deny herself all facti- 
tious diversions. 


Having introduced the two leading 
characters and the two principals of 
the Burbank company, a word or two 
concerning the play. The period is 
the first decade of the seventeenth 
century when the splendid Elizabeth 
filled the throne of England. It was 
a time of much political plotting and 
the Earl of Southampton—not South- 
hampton as several of the players per- 
sist in rendering the name—in his 
connection with the treasonable work 
of Essex is involved to the danger of 
losing his head. This is happily 


averted by the pleading of Master | 


Willie with the queen, whose virgin 
heart has become susceptible to the 
fresh-faced charms of the pseudo boy- 
actor. Ben Jonson, heading a rival 
company of players, seeks to coax 
Willie from his allegiance and finally 
succeeds, but only after “Willie” dis- 
covers that she can remain but a brief 
time in any company. This is deli- 
cately conveyed in her parting scene 
with Shakespeare, who does not seem 
to be conscious of her meaningful 
words, The scene shifts from the ac- 
tors’ assembly room contiguous to the 
stage of the Globe theater to Shake- 
speare’s town lodgings and back 
again, after a lapse of twelve years, 
From off the stage drift in at intervals 
the favored patrons of the theater, as 
was their wont, mostly of the aristoc- 
racy, who comment freely on the 
actors and chat with them. Thus, 
Southampton appears to beg Shake- 
Speare to omit no part of Richard 
III, as upon its full production de- 
pends much politically. The actor- 
manager demurs, obedient to a royal 
interdiction, whereupon this vaunt- 
ed friend threatens Shakespeare 
with blackmail, reminding him that he 
has a girl in his company masquerad- 
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MASON OPERA HOUSE 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 21 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


Seats Now on Sale 


Miss Bullie Burke 


In Her Greatest Success, 


Prices 50c to $2. 
velopes received. 
MOROSCO THEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


66 IE ; 


Mail orders with self-addressed and stamped en- 


— 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5343; Main 271 


NIGHT—SEATS NOW SELLING 


KOLB & DILL 
IN 
“THIS WAY OUT” 


Prices 25c to $1.00. Mats Wednesday and Saturday. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


“THE ELIXUR OF YOUTH” 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, June 20 
Seats Now Selling 


Marjorie Rambeau, Frank Bacon and the Entire Burbank Company 


Regular Burbank Prices: Nights 25c, 50c and 75c. 


Mats. 25c and 50c 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes $1. 

Matinee at @ DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


A Bill of Headliners} ADELAIDE & HUGHES, America’s Repre- 
sentative Dancers; NAT M. WILLS, “The Happy Tramp;” MARIE 


NORDSTROM in “Bits of Acting;” 


MADAME BESSON in “It 


Doesn't Happen;” HOEY & LEE, character parodists; RICHARD 
HAVEMANN’S Kings of the Forest and Desert; FOUR ROMANOS, 


fantastic classical dancers. 


Last week of MR. AND MRS. CARTER 


DE HAVEN in a flirtation in four scenes entitled “The Masher.” 


Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


ing as a boy, which is against the law, , 


and would cost him his license if 
made public. Shakespeare thereupon 
pledges to do what his dear friend 
exacts. Clearly, this is a false note, 
and not necessary. The nobleman to 
whom the dramatic bard had dedi- 
cated those masterly poems, “Venus 
and Adonis” and the “Rape of Lu- 
crece,’ and who in return had proved 
so liberal a patron, should have been 
able to accomplish his purpose with- 
out the incentive suggested. It is 
creditable to neither party and should 
be eliminated. 

As for the minor characters, they 
have little to do, save to stroll on and 
off the stage and exchange gossip. 
The single exception is the Queen 
Elizabeth of Miss Edythe Chapman, 
who invested the role with much 
charm and, especially in her gracious 
call on Master Willie at his lodgings, 
succeeded in embodying a real flesh- 
and-blood queen. It is a notable piece 
of work. Where Frank Kemble 
Cooper gained his notion of Ben Jon- 
son is hard to say. Our study of the 
character reveals him as of the loud- 
voiced and bully type; a  braggart 
rather than a court gallant, passionate 
and vindictive rather than subtle and 
scheming as Cooper depicts him. 
Drummond of Hawthornden, whom 
Jonson once visited in Scotland, has 
told us enough of him to realize that 
his early vicissitudes had caused him 
to contract a marked roughness of 
manner and habits of intemperance. 
Cooper gives us a court fop in Span- 
ish black, wearing lace at his cuffs and 
sporting a long rapier. Old Thomas 
Fuller, in telling of the wit-combats 
between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
at the Mermaid Club, likens Ben to a 
great Spanish galleon of bulk and 
solidity. Cooper’s Ben is slender and 





Pathe Twice a Week News Views. 


with almost a lisp. It is a most un- 
convincing portrayal and must be re- 
vised to be acceptable to discriminat- 
ing critics of the eastern coast, 

We laugh with the Master Will 
Kemp of Walter Catlett; it is a good 
piece of comedy, although the oppor- 
tunities are limited. The Master 
Richard Burbage of Louis Bennison 
makes up in deportment what it lacks 
otherwise—but the deficiencies are 
the fault of the authors, not of the 
actor. Grace Travers is an adequate 
Mistress Anne Hathaway and the 
Mistress Chettle of Lillian Elliott is 
a capital characterization. The two 
settings are admirably in keeping with 
the period and the royal coach of the 
queen, a glimpse of which is given, is 
an excellent detail. The costuming is 
all that could be’ desired, Altogether, 
the initial presentment of “Master 
Willie Hewes” is a notable event in 
local theatrical history. The play has 
in it the elements of success to limit- 
ed audiences, but will hardly appeal to 
the masses. The treatment is too re- 
mote to be popular with moderns, the 
references are caviar to the ground- 
lings and the action is too incidental 
to attract any but the genuine student. 
It 1s, of course, obligatory that the 
public be given a Tive, palpitating 
Shakespeare in place of the grotesque 
sawdust figure now presented and the 
Ben Jonson must likewise undergo a 
drastic recreation. 


Al Jolson at the Morosco 

Al Jolson is “Dancing Around” at 
the Morosco and so is the large and 
varyingly capable cast, in the New 
York Winter Garden Show. The 
dancing is not unusual, the songs are 
not over tuneful and yet the audi- 
ences enjoy themselves immensely 
and feel they are being entertained 
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by a very snappy, clever performance. 
For a few moments, perhaps, they are 
doubtful when asked to sing about 
Susie and her tiresome shirts (not 
even a Jolson could make a go of 
that), but the 
long. The entertaining goes back to 
the stage where it belongs. No doubt 
it is very intimate to have part of the 
show going on over the audiences, but 
it is always a relief when the per- 
formers are safely back on the boards. 
Just as everything of the theatrical 
season has been touched by the shad- 
ow of the war, there is a reflection 
of it here, though it is the brass but- 
ton and funny war story side of it— 
which is quite as it should be in a 
comedy. There are lots of red-coated 
Tommys and a brilliant revue of na- 
tions—when the audiences are marked 
by neutrality. As to the girls—well, 
when they come down the runway 
they invite comparison, and as one 


attempt doesn’t last | 


THE 


GRAPHIC 





Kitty Doner divides the noise of first 
entrance acclaim with Al Jolson him- 
self. Perhaps she should be men- 
tioned among the men (has she real- 
ly cut off her hair?) for she is one 
of them on the stage, quite as con- 
vineing as the best, which is not con- 
vincing at all. Her dancing, eccen- 
tric and agile as ever, does not seem 
so unusual and crazy in a man as it 
did when she wore skirts in “The 
Candy Shop.” Altogether, he who 
read the advance notices and paid 
real money for tickets was not one 
whit disappointed. 





Circus Bill at the Orpheum 

Considering the excellent programs 
enjoyed by Orpheum theater audi- 
ences for the past few weeks the one 
presented in the current bill may 
readily be forgiven for its few high 
lights. Time was when animal per- 
formances were a thing to be ap- 
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cranes his neck to give them the once 


over they compare rather unfavorably 
with the beauties in the audience. 
Al Jolson’s funnyisms and songs 
are a large and most welcome part of 
the performance. He has a way with 
him, surely, and large quantities of 
the ability to get over the footlights, 
which he insists upon doing in real- 
ity. He lends the same zest to the 
show that a breath of garlic does to a 
good salad, which is a homely com- 
pliment—not a comparison. Elabor- 
ate and expensive are the twelve 
scenes, showing many new little stage 
tricks. The last, the Venetian Car- 
nival, is a riot of color, costumes and 
confusion; that makes a gay back- 
ground for the principals to line up 
before and execute their few last 
kicks. Harry Clarke is a good look- 
ing lieutenant, Frank Carton, a sort 
of second in command, and the “no- 
body-home” lord is Fred Leslie. 
Among the women, there are Mary 
Robson, a dark beauty, Rae Bowdin— 
comedy stuff—Eileen Molyneux and 
Helen Lee who speaks her lines in an 
irritatingly, unintelligent manner. 





E 
preciated, but those days loom far 


in the distance, among the hours 


when P. T. Barnum was the rage. 
Strange how few and far between are 
circus performances! Richard Have- 
mann’s tigers, lions, leopards and 
single hybrid, the progeny of one 
of this artist’s lion and tiger, are a 
feature to be counted with because 
of the sincerity exhibited by the per- 
former. He manages these masters 
of the forest and jungle as readily 
as we manage our babes, and shows 
the fierceness of their temperanient 
for contrast. Mr. and Mrs. Carter de 
Haven are clever, nimble and to be 
enjoyed. Yet their skit is superficial, 
though it embraces four scenes, and 
one wishes their evident talent might 
be put to better advantage. Mrs. de 
Haven’s exquisite costuming de- 
serves a word of mention. It needed 
an artist to plan it. Their dance num- 
bers? Would there were more of 
them! Fred J. Ardath & Co. have one 
incident worthy of note. Namely, an 
educated pig. A truism—he followed 
him like a dog—were well said of its 
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Conductor, Alfred Hertz, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Thursday afternoon, June 24—Mason Theater, Indian Music—Chamber Mu- 
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luncheon, 


De Padua 


performance. Beyond this, the crow- 
ing roosters—the fluttering pigeon and 
a young hog were the stars of their 
performance. For a clean-cut, though 
weak at the knees, comedy bit, Har- 
ris & Mannon in “Uncle Jerry at the 
Opera,” is recommended. The only 
thing which holds plot and name to- 
gether, however, is its mention on the 
program. Their rendition of an en- 
core number “Winter Nights,” is a 
treat. The Four Romanos, fantastic, 
classical dancers, are pleasing. Their 
cleverness is not of a new order, and 
the Five Musical Byrons, colored per- 
formers, who while they are grouped 
in a handsome setting, do little out 
of the ordinary. Of the holdover 
numbers Madame Mariska Aldrich, 
that delightful soprano, remains a 
genuine triumph. 


Billie Burke at the Mason 


Not many plays justify the time- 
worn adage—all the world loves a 
lover—and many leave unappeased 
those who want to know, how-—and 
they lived happily ever afterward— 
turns out. Billie Burke and her clever 
company will solve these problems at 
the Mason next week. “Jerry” is the 
title of her vehicle, made according to 
measurements, for her own fitting, 
and as a consequence is the most 
“billieburkish” play the late Charles 
Frohman ever discovered or had writ- 
ten for this popular star. Jerry is a 
naive Chicago girl bent on marrying 
to escape maternal restraint. When 
she meets the man—her affinity—she 
finds he is—and has been—engaged to 
her aunt for twenty years. She plots 
to undo the knot which binds these 
two, and is favored by circumstances 
and her good fairy. Attired in a fas- 


Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. 


Visit this Cafe after the Mission Play. 

opposite corner and adjacent to the Old Mission. 
There ager, may enjoy a dainty Spanish or Am-rican 
hey 
can care for as many as thirty at one meal. 
San Gabriel, California. 





PRICES—50c, 75c, $1.00. 


It is on the 


will provide for special parties and 


Tel. 632 W. 


cinating suit of pink silk pajamas, in 
mischievous by-play she brings the 
enamored one to her feet and forth- 
with carries him off to the minister. 
Just to demonstrate that facetious 
young maidens also merge into good 
wives requires an entire act fully to 
depict. Shelley Hull is the man; 
Selene Johnson, the aunt; Alice John, 
“Jerry’s” mother, and others in the 
cast are H. Lawrence Leyton, an 
Anglomaniae who consoles the aunt; 
Thomas Reynolds, a sentimental but- 
ler; William H. Sams, a fashionable 
physician and Edwin Hurch and Ar- 
thus Hurley who portray minor roles. 


Kolb and Dill at the Morosco 

Laughter and fun—and plenty of 
good cheer is the prescription handed 
out with each ticket purchased at the 
Morosco Theater for the coming 
week. Kolb and Dill return in “This 
Way Out,” entering on this engage- 
ment with the Sunday evening per- 
formance of June 20. This new play 
has been well received in San Fran- 
cisco where it has just completed a 
run of many weeks. Revelry, brilliant 
and glittering scenic effects, a chorus 
of handsome maidens, and a number 
of important principals with Nana 
Bryant and petite Eva Fallon as 
leaders are the attractive special. fea- 
tures, There is a big fight scene in 
which Billy Jordan, the veteran an- 
nouncer, acts as referee, and this di- 
version alone is said to drive away a 
fit of the blues. 


“Elixir of Youth” Returns to Burbank 

For the coming week at the Bur- 
bank, that delightful comedy success, 
“The Elixir of Youth,” returns after 


(Continued on Page 16.) 
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ARRIAGE of Miss Ruth Kays, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
C. Kays, to Mr. Joseph D. Bernard, 
was solemnized at 9 o'clock Wednes- 
day morning in the Guadalupe chapel, 
the service being read by Rev. Bishop 
Conaty, in the presence of the im- 
mediate family and a few close 
friends. The chapel was a veritable 
bower of blooms, the altar being 
banked in ferns and ivy. The bride 
was charmingly attractive in an ex- 
quisite gown of ivory satin, cut en 
traine and draped in rose point Jace. 
Her veil of tulle was caught artis- 
tically with orange blossoms and lilies 
of the valley and she carried an arm 
shower of creamy waxen lilies of the 
valley and maidenhair ferns. Miss 
Cecelia Kays attended her sister and 
wore a dainty gown of white lingerie, 
carrying golden blossoms. Mr. Domi- 
nick Bernard served his brother as 
best man. After the ceremony a wed- 
ding breakfast was served at the home 
of the bride’s parents, 741 New Hamp- 
shire street, the immediate families 
only, being invited. Yellow and 
white was the pleasing color scheme 
carried out in the decorations of the 
home. The young couple have gone 
for a honeymoon trip. Both families 
are well known in Los Angeles and 
the bride had had many pre-nuptial 
affairs given in her honor. 


Mrs. T. S. Ely of 615 St. Andrews 
place entertained yesterday, with a 
charming luncheon, the affair being in 
honor of her house guest, Mrs. M. W. 
Fins. The table was exquisite with 
artistic gold candelabra with delicate 
pink shades. Places were arranged 
for Mrs. M. W, Fins, Mrs. M. L. Tur- 
ner, Mrs. C. Q. Stanton, Mrs. W. K. 
Reese, Mrs. J. K. Wilson, Mrs. John 
Bannister, Mrs. David Peacock, Mrs. 
Gilbert King, Mrs. J. A. Vaughan, 
Mrs. Chester Thompson, Miss Mabel 
Falzey of Texas and the hostess. Mrs. 
Fins is prominent socially and as a 
club woman in her home city in Tex- 
as. At the close of her visit here in 
about a fortnight, she will go to San 
Francisco, accompanied by Mrs. Ely. 


Mr. William Marshall Garland, son 
of Col, and Mrs, William May Gar- 
land of 815 West Adams street, re- 
turned Tuesday from the Middlesex 
School at Concord, Mass., and will 
pass his vacation of six weeks with 
his parents. 


Among the several charming affairs 
of the week was the bridge luncheon 
at which Mrs. George Alexander Bo- 
brick of 923 South Burlington ave- 
nue entertained twenty-eight friends 
Thursday. For the luncheon two 
large round tables were arranged, 
each seating fourteen guests. The 
tables were centered with a miniature 
lake with a small palm in which were 
water lilies and tiny toy swans, the 
whole surrounded by ferns. Tire cuol- 
or scheme of the rooms where lunch- 
eon was served was in red and green, 
deep colored sweet peas being used, 
In the drawing room, where cards 
were played following the luncheon, 
pink enchantrss carnations with ferns 
were attractively used. The affair 
was in the nature of a farewell party 
in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth Cohaley 
of Boston, who has been staying for 
a month in Los Angeles visiting 
friends. The guests included Mrs, 
Lester Robinson, Mrs. Harry Har- 
rington, Mrs. H. H. Rose, Mrs. 
George Rector, Mrs. M. F. Reagan, 
Mrs. F. H. Nichols, Mrs. Robert 
Brunton, Mrs. Estelle Larned, Mrs. 
Ross Hickok, Mrs. T. E. Weatherholt, 
Mrs. Frank Blinn, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Wright, Mrs. Clare S. Tappaan, Mrs. 


J. C. Cline, Mrs. J. Harry Piepers, 
Mrs. T. H. Bresee, Mrs. G. W. Saur- 
ret, Mrs. Ida Chapman, Mrs. H. Bell, 
Mrs. Ralph Deming, Mrs. J. Gilbert 
Warfield, Mrs. Ralph Hagan. Mrs. M. 
P. Snyder, Mrs. Frank Jay, Mrs. Pen- 
nell and Mrs. Elizabeth Cohaley. 

Mrs. Mary S. Sanborn has recently 
returned after visiting for several 
months in Washington. Mrs. San- 
born formerly lived at 509 Manhat- 
tan place but will make her home at 
the Darby for a time. 


One of the artistically appointed af- 
fairs of the week was the tea given 
Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. C. 
Stanton at her home, 448 Andrews 
Boulevard. The affair was planned 
in compliment to Mrs. W. M. James 
of Yucatan, who has been her house 
guests for several weeks. About 
twenty-five guests enjoyed the occa- 
sion, which was the last courtesy ex- 
tended Mrs. James before her depar- 
ture for San Francisco. 


For Mrs. S. T. Lyne of London and 
her talented daughter, Miss Felice 
Lyne, the singer, who have been 
house guests of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Fleming for the last few weeks, 
Mrs. Albert H. Busch of 2715 Port- 
land avenue entertained informally 
Wednesday with a luncheon. Places 
were arranged for eight guests only, 
the larger affair first planned in honor 
of these two visitors, having been 
thus limited owing to the recent in- 
disposition of the hostess. 


Miss Gladys Morphy, the charming 
sister of Messrs. E. P. Morphy and 
Allan Morphy has returned to her 
Santa Monica home and is being cor- 
dially welcomed by her friends after 
a year’s absence. While away from 
this city Miss Morphy traveled exten- 
sively in the north and was delight- 
fully entertained in Canada where she 
has many relatives and friends, and 
particularly pleasant was her visit in 
Toronto, where she and her family 
formerly lived. 


Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, accom- 
panied by her talented daughter, Miss 
Lelia Holterhoff, has returned from 
the east. Mr. and Mrs. Holterhoff 
have taken a bungalow at the Bev- 
erly Hills hotel for the summer, 
where their daughter will be with 
them. 


Mrs. William S. Hook of 2617 Men- 
lo avenue entertained a few guests at 
dinner Monday evening, later taking 
them to the Morosco, In the party 
were Mr, Cecil Fanning, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Turpin and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Hook, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Bronson of 
2090 Harvard boulevard are receiving 
the felicitations of their friends upon 
the arrival of a little daughter. Mrs. 
Bronson is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. V. Day of St. James Park, 
who are happily welcoming their sec- 
ond baby granddaughter. 


Particularly interesting and enjoy- 
able among the recent affairs was the 
party given Saturday evening by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin R. Collins at their 
home, 617 South Burlington avenue. 
About twenty friends participated in 
the occasion, each coming with em-~- 
blem or in costume characterizing a 
well known dramatic production seen 
here. Later the guests wrote a scen- 
ario, the best of which was _ staged 
under the direction of Mr. Donald 
Bowles, adding much to the merri- 
ment of the evening. Among those 
present were Mrs. Dewey, as “Ser- 
vant in the House;” Mr. Dewey, 
“Paid in Full;’ Miss Ida O’Day, 
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COLD STORE 
YOUR FURS 


No Unpleasant Odors as 
from the use of moth 
balls, chemicals and other 
such ineffective “so called” 
preventatives. The use of 
such methods tends to 
deaden your furs and de- 
stroy their gloss. 


Insured at full valuation. 
Rates reasonable. 
Auto delivery service. 


Phone NOW for further 
information. 


Los Angeles Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 Phones Main 8191 


“Green Stockings;” Mrs. J. L. Flint, 
“The Lure;” Miss Ruth Sterry, “In- 
side Stuff;’ Mr. Donald Bowles, 
“Merely Mary Ann;” Mr. John Camp- 
bell, “Lannigan;’ Mrs. Campbell, 
“Merely Mary Ann;” Miss Harriet 
Wells, “The Slim Princess;”’ Mrs. 
William Parker, “Red Rose;” Mr. 
Parker, “Peck 0’ Pickles;” Mr. Wes- 
ley Barr, “The Jurgonaut;” Mrs. Bes- 
sie Kingsland, “Hoday;” Mr. Collins, 
“The Traffic,” Dr. Cecil Reynolds, 
Mr. and Mrs. Underwood, Mr. How- 
ae of London, England, and Dr, J. L. 
int. 


About forty members of the 
yotinger set were guests Sunday even- 
ing at a most enjoyable out-of-door 
supper party given by Mrs. A. Sher- 
man Hoyt at the Hoyt home in Pasa- 
dena. The affair was in compliment 
to Miss Ruth Hoyt who recently re- 
turned from her college studies in the 
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your inspection. 
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east, and also in honor of the latter’s 
college chum, Miss Coutrell of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., who is her house guest 
for the summer season. Miss Cou- 
trell who is the granddaughter of for- 
mer-Governor Clark of Tennessee, 
will share with Miss Hoyt in a num- 
ber of delightful courtesies that are 
being planned in their honor. 


Miss Eleanor Tay of San Francisco 
left the first of the week for her home 
in the north, after a delightful visit of 
several weeks in Los Angeles. While 
here Miss Tay was the guest of honor 
at many charming society affairs, and 
with her mother, she enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Connell and several other of the local 
society folk. 


Mrs. G. Wiley Wells has returned 
from a two months’ sojourn at her 
country place in Covina, and is again 
occupying apartments at Hotel Darby 
on West Adams street. 


Miss Dorothy Lindley, the charm- 
ing young daughter of Dr, and Mrs. 
Walter Lindley, was hostess Wednes- 
day evening at a prettily appointed 
supper party given at the Los Angeles 
Country Club. Guests included about 
a dozen members of the younger set. 
Mr. and Mrs, R. J. Hanna and Dr. 
and Mrs. Lindley chaperoned the 
young folk. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Ogden of Third 
street, Santa Monica, have left for San 
Francisco where they plan to visit for 
a week or more. 


Miss Conchita Sepulveda of Mon- 
mouth avenue will pass a part of the 
summer at her uncle’s ranch in Or- 
ange county, later going north for a 
visit of several weeks. 


Mrs. James Calhoun Drake and her 
daughter, Miss Daphne Drake, with 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Marshall enjoyed 
the last week-end at the ljatter’s sum- 
mer home in Chino. Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall who only recently returned 
home from a month’s visit in New 
York, Washington and other eastern 
points of interest, are planning a trip 
to the north soon. They will visit 
Mrs. Phillips Andrews at Mare Island. 


Miss Daphne Drake, the attractive 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Cal- 
houn Drake, will be the guest of hon- 
or at a supper dance which Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael J. Connell will give Fri- 
day evening, June 25. Mr. Sayre 
Macneil, whose engagement to Miss 
Drake was announced recently, will 
share in the honors of the occasion 
with his charming young flancee. 


Many friends this week welcomed 
the return to Los Angeles of Mrs. Car- 
rie Jacobs Bond, the composer whose 
songs are so universally popular. Mrs. 
Bond, who is a great favorite in Los 
Angeles will remain here until after 
the Musical biennial, being a guest at 
the Beverly Hills hotel. She will be 
the recipient of much delightful en- 
tertaining while a visitor here. 


’Mrs. SF. Murphy of Beverly Hills 
hotel was hostess Saturday afternoon 
at a theater party at the Mason Opera 
House. Later, tea was enjoyed at the 
Alexandria. Mrs. Murphy’s guests 
included Mrs. Roland Bishop, Mrs. 
M. Clarence Mattison, Mrs. Burton 
Green, Mrs. George S. Wilson, Mrs. 
William T. Gould, Mrs. Edward C. 
Bosbyshell, Mrs. Thomas R. Hudson, 
Mrs, Rufus C. Porter, Mrs. Stanley S. 
Anderson, Mrs. Robert M. Straub, 
Miss Barbara Cotton and Miss Dor- 
othy Mills. 


Miss Bonnie Beach of 17 Kingsley 
Drive has gone to San Francisco for 
a visit of several weeks. She will be 
the guest there of Miss Vera Thomp- 
son, formerly her schoolmate at Marl- 
borough school. Following her stay 
in the northern city Miss Beach wil! 
enjoy a short visit at Lake Tahoe, re- 
turning to her home here in time to 
resume her studies. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fielding—J. Stilson 
have been entertaining as their guest, 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar D. Piexotto of 
San Francisco, who stopped here en 
route to the north from San Diego, 
where they visited with the French 
commissioners. 


One of the delightful affairs of re- 
cent date was the luncheon given 
Sunday last by the Misses Caroline 
and Marguerite Winston at their 
home on Carroll street. Crimson 
roses were used in the decorations and 
places were arranged for Miss Con- 
chita Sepulveda, Mr. George Reed, 
Lieutenant James Ware, Lieutenant 
Robert Skelton, Mr. Reis Ryland of 





San Jose, Mr. Jack Winston, the 
hostesses and Mr. and Mrs. B. 
-Winston, who chaperoned the party. 


Mr. and Mrs. Montague Ward have 
moved to San Pedro where for the 
summer months they will be guests 
at the home of Mrs. Ward’s parents, 
Colonel and Mrs. John Gaffey. 





Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Myrick and 
children have taken possession of 
their summer home at Hermosa 
Beach, where they plan to pass the 
three warm months. Later in the 
season they will make a short trip 
to San Francisco to visit the Exposi- 
tion. 

Of interest to many friends was the 
matriage Wednesday of Miss Irene 
Lowe to Mr. John Keith Boles, lieu- 
tenant in the First U. S. cavalry. The 
ceremony took place just at twilight 
at St. John’s Episcopal church, Rev. 
George Davidson officiating. Only 
relatives and intimate friends were 
present, The bride was given away 
by Mr. Telfair Creighton. Following 
the service an informal reception and 
supper was enjoyed by a few of the 
most intimate friends, after which Mr. 
Boles and his bride left for a brief 
wedding trip. The bride who is the 
daughter of Mrs. Anna Shaw Lowe of 
Avenue Sixty has made her home in 
Los Angeles for several years. Mr. 
Boles for the present is stationed at 
Calexico with his regiment, and will 
take his bride there for a temporary 
stay. 


Mrs. Robert Howe of the Kani- 
wold apartments honored the guests 
of that place with a tea last Wednes- 
day afternoon. Progressive five hun- 
dred entertained Mesdames _ Phelan, 
Tibbitts, Aagard, Reed, Ludwig, Orr, 
Thomas and Cramer and the Misses 
Shropshire, Belford, Ludwig, Talcott, 
Bliss and Lela Bliss. 


Friends here are extending felici- 
tations to Mr. and Mrs. Chester W. 
Judson of San Francisco upon the 
arrival of a little daughter, who is to 
be named Marietta Gray Judson, after 
her maternal grandmother. Mrs. Jud- 
son will be remembered as Miss 
Evangeline Gray of this city. She is 
the daughter of Judge and Mrs. 
Wheaton A. Gray of 431 Kingsley 
Drive. 


Dr, Frank Bullard and his wife, Dr. 
Rose Bullard, were recent guests for 
a week-end stay at Duarte, where 
they were guests of their sister, Mrs. 
Samuel Maxwell of Mountain View 
avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Toll enter- 
tained Mr. and Mrs. John H. Francis 
recently at their beautiful home on 
Kenneth Road, in Glendale. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo Chandler and 
Mrs. Dan McFarland have taken a 
cottage on Third street, Santa Mon- 
ica, for the summer season. They 
plan to take possession of the cozy 
beach home July 1. 


Mr, and Mrs. David Tomblin, who 
entertained last week with a large 
party in honor of Mr. Tomblin’s 
eightieth birthday, sailed Thursday 
from San Francisco on the S. S. 





Kroonland for New York. They will 
make the long journey by way of the 
Panama Canal and plan to be away 
until fall. 


Miss Jean Sawyer Hooper of Den- 
ver and Miss Marie McCoombs of 











What Does Your Mirror Show You? 


Are you Tanned or Sunburned? 
other blemish? 


Have you Freckles, 
Fletcher’s Bleach Paste Opera Cream is a safe remedy. 


Liver Spots or 


Phone for particulars of our Free Demonstration. 
TOM FLETCHER CO. San Fernando Building, Los Angeles,Home 10473 


Colorado Springs, who have been 
house guests of Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as McKee of 1683 West Twenty- 
fourth street, are planning to visit 
the two expositions before returning 
to their homes. 


Invitations have been issued for 
the marriage of Miss Ruth Louise 
Cass, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Hopkins Cass of West Twenty-eighth 
street, to Mr. Harry William Elliott. 
The ceremony will take place Tues- 


; day evening, June 29, in the First 


Congregational church. Mr. Elliott 
and his bride will make their home at 
3825 West Temple street, where they 
will receive their friends after Sep- 
tember 1. 


Announcement is made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Charlotte Baird 
Vawter of Venice to Mr. Arthur 
Frese, son of the late Mr. Adolf 
Frese of Los Angeles. Both young 
folk are exceedingly popular and 
mitch interest will be centered about 
their wedding, which event probably 
will take place in the early fall. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. B. W. Hodges of 
101 South Kingsley Drive have issued 
invitations for a dancing party to be 
given at the Sierra Madre Club Wed- 
nesday evening, June 23. They will 
be assisted in receiving by their 
daughter. Mrs. Austin, who returned 
recently from a visit in the east. 

Felicitations are being extended 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Knight Rindge 
upon the arrival of a tiny daughter, 
who will be christened Ramona. Mrs. 
Rindge is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Willits J. Hole and before her 
marriage several seasons ago was 
Miss Agnes Hole. 


Mrs. Dupont-Joyce in Interpretations 


Mysticism and beauty are a good 
tonic in these jaded days of war 
news. Mrs. Catherine Dupont-Joyce, 
at the Woman’s clubhouse, Tuesday 
afternoon, carried her audience into 
far lands and distant centuries, in an 
interpretative recital of Hindu, Per- 
sian and Japanese poems and legends, 
with musical accompaniment. The 
stage was set simply, with a calm and 
watchful Buddha for dramatic coun- 
terpoint. Mrs. Joyce looked like a 
daughter of flame beside his annoy- 
ing serenity. The Japanese cycle 
which opened the program was done 
in lovely costume, and “The Seasons” 
by Ohogimi of the VIIth siecle was an 
especially effective dramatic bit, 
though the music of these numbers 
did not bring out the full tones of 
Mrs. Joyce’s rich and resonant Eng- 
lish voice. 

Her Hindoo cycle arrangement is 
the one that clings to the mind as a 
succession of lovely pictures. The 
Indian gown of apricot color with the 
trousers and diaphanous draperies, 
the jewels and headdress, the lustrous 
eyes and smiling lips, made woman 
seem a confection, an incense, a bloom 
of passing beauty. One forgot to lis- 
ten to the words in the music of her 
tones. The recitalist’s voice is deep 
and vibrant and her gestures full of 
grace. Count Wachtmeister’s music 
to the legend of the “Creation of 
Woman” and “Famine Song” of Lau- 
rence Hope is original and fitting a 
splendid, solid background of har- 
mony for the tragic bit of verse. 

All joy and spring time is the Per- 
sian cycle. Mrs. Joyce is a finished 
artist, and her messages carry with 
effect. The solemnity of the Hindu 
invocation, preceding the literature 
puts one in touch with the spirit of it, 
while the joy of the Persian is radi- 
ant and compelling. The last impres- 
sion is beauty and serenity. In the 
interim of the cycles, pupils of 
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Madame Scovell gave charming 
dances—three solo numbers, and two 
by a corps de ballet of six pretty 
young girls, Altogether, it was a 
delightful hour, far from realities. A 
fashionable and appreciative audience 
filled the room. 


Music and Musicians 
(Continued from Page Seven) 





experience. In former days he was a 
militant musical critic, but in Los 
Angeles was known as a vocal teach- 
er and composer, and attracted a num- 
ber of promising students. He was 
an ardent advocate of the Italian 
school of opera and imbued his pupils 
with a love for the “bel canto” of his 
fatherland. 


_The flood of musicals and pupil re- 
citals that marks the close of the mu- 
sical year is at its height. Among 
those on adjacent dates are the fol- 
lowing: Last Monday evening, a re- 
cital was given by vocal pupils of 
Mrs. Gertrude Beswick Magee, at 
Morosco hall, in the Majestic build- 
ing. 

At the Little Theater last Friday 
night a unique recital was given by 
the pupils of Maud A. Meserve, most 
of them in the early stages of learn- 
ing. 

Last Thursday evening a number of 
the pupils of Mrs. Roth Hamilton 
gave a program at the residence of 
their teacher, 671 Ardmore Avenue. 
Mrs. Hamilton is a daughter of the 
well-known teacher and singer, Jennie 
T. Kempton, 

Ethelyn M. Harrison and Molly B. 
Wilson, pianist and contralto, gave a 
recital at the Hotel Ingraham Sunday 
night. 

Tuesday evening, Georgia McDon- 
ald. assisted by Audrey Creighton, 
violinist, gave a piano program at the 
Gamut Club. They are pupils of the 
Beckers and gave a strong program. 

Violet Cossock, a pupil of W. F. 
Skeele, was heard in recital Wednes- 
day evening at Symphony hall, play- 
ing a heavy program. 
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By Beatrie de Lack-Krombach 
iD SSENTIAL to the success of an 

4 art career is the desire to ex- 
press the usefulness of beauty in as 
wide a scope of development as 
breadth and vision will permit. To 
obtain these qualities students must 
find suitable environment in which 
the proper fundamental instruction 
may be gained under competent di- 
rection and _ criticism. Imperfect 
knowledge fails in that the main de- 
pendency—sureness of purpose—is 
lacking. All of which is said intro- 
ductory to the object of this para- 
graph, namely, to place before the at- 
tention of local art educators a few 
potent facts observed. 

In the recent annual competitive 
examination for free scholarships in 
the Art Students’ League in New 
York, of the work of one hundred 
and eighteen students, representing 
nearly every art school in the coun- 
try, ten students of seven schools 
were awarded all-day scholarships 
for next year, and eight others were 
given honorable mention. Of this 
number, the San Francisco Institute 
of Art took the lead, by capturing 
two scholarships and two honorable 
mention; the Art School of Albright 
Gallery of Buffalo and Syracuse Uni- 
versity were tied for second place 
with two scholarships and one men- 
tion, and four schools, the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts, the School of 
Industrial Arts and the Fawcett 
School of Industrial Arts, both of 
Trenton, N. J., and the James Mil- 
liken University of Decatur, Ill., re- 
ceived one scholarship each. Honor- 
able mentions, besides those already 
named, were awarded, two to the St. 
Paul Art Institute, and one each to 
the Troy School of Arts and Crafts, 
the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
Syracuse University. 

Why should not Los Angeles be 
represented? Think of the advan- 
tages thus made possible! Not only 
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Week of June 19 to 25 


Guy Rose—Portrait of Lucretia 
DelValle—Museum Art Gallery. 

Twenty odd canvases by Califor- 
nia painters—Museum Art Gal- 
lery. 

Allen Tupper “rue—panels for 
murals—Museum Art Gallery. 
Esther Mabel Crawford—desert 
scenes—State Normal School. 
Indian scenes of Irving Couse at 
EEL Art Gallery, 854 South 

ill. 

Jack Wilkinson Smith — land- 
scapes—Friday Morning Club- 
house. 

Students’ work Fine art de- 
partment, State Normal School 
studios. 

E. W. Christmas, R. B. A.— 
two land and 
Steckel Gallery. 

Special miniature exhibit—June 
21—Ebell Clubhouse. 

Harry Raymond MHenry—land, 
beach and seascapes—Royar 
Gallery, South Hill. 

H. Raeburn-Lady Vivian Alex- 
ander—A. <A. Byren’s Gallery, 
836 South Broadway. 

Rare Japanese prints—Bentz 
Art Shop, 213 West Fourth. 
Art fabrics in cretonne and print 
textures at Raymond Gould 

Shop, 824 West Fifth. 

Artist’ Materials—Dunean Vail 
Co., 730-32 South Hill. 

Art photographs of June brides 
in home surroundings—E. Mar- 
tin Webb, 706 Majestic Theater 
Building. 

Tenuous landscapes in Rookwood 
pottery—Mahbel Watson Studio, 
249 East Colorado, Pasadena. 

Individual schemes for interior 
decorations—O’Hara & Liver- 
more, 253 East Colorado, Pas- 
adena. 


thirty -~ 
seascapes— 














would the success of such students 
redound to the credit of the schools 
fortunate to obtain this avenue for 
higher knowledge, but they would do 
much to elevate the art standards of 
our city, because of the pride of such 
an award. 
x kK * 

Broad, juicily placed spots of paint; 
strong characteristic lines and excel- 
lent tonal qualities make distinctive 
the work of the students of the fine 
arts department of the state normal 
school to be exhibited from June 19 
to 24 inclusive in the school building 
at Vermont and Monroe streets. 





are given beginning with instruction 
in drawing and painting. The Japan- 
ese print is used to train the eye to 
form and the study of significant lines. 
The next step is the drawing of ani- 
mals, copies of masterpieces, from 
which the student is compelled to 
evolve beasts from within, making ap- 
plication of the knowledge gained. 
With these two features thoroughly 
understood suggestive studies are de- 
picted. Henriette King shows an un- 
usually fine suggestion of a copper 
kettle and a bit of pottery. Possibly, 
a dozen Shaders composed this 
sketch. In the next division where 
picture studies for dark and light are 
exhibited, Reynolds’ “Innocence” and 
Brangwyn’s “Roadway” have been 
handled to advantage. Nature is the 
next recourse and she has been de- 
picted looking toward the principles 
of masses, in other words she has 
been interpreted by spotting in the 
landscape. Original color schemes 
are developed from these sketches 
which are highly decorative. The 
medium is toned paper cuttings. These 
teach the student to think definitely 





LANDSCAPE IN OIL BY ROWENA WESCOTT 





Much eredit for its general excellence 
is due Miss Nellie Huntington Gere, 
under whose direction and guidance 
it has been accomplished. As few 
people know of the advantages of- 
fered in this school I want to say a 
word concerning the general profes- 
sional] art course, an elective session, 
open to any high school graduate of 
four years training who has gained 
forty-five units of recommended work. 
In a period of two years students are 
prepared to serve as teachers in 
graded schools and are given a gen- 
eral art appreciation. The elements 
taught consist of line, color, dark and 
light as they are helpful in ground- 
ing principles embracing proportion, 
rhythm, symmetry, opposition, etc. 
These factors induce the creation of 
the highest form of design, which is 
well represented in the present show- 
ing. 

In the regular courses fundamentals 





and help considerably in the study of 
color value and harmonies. Muriel 
Halstead has a sketch from the school 
toom window which shows particular 
qualities. There is pronounced at- 
mosphere in its tonal mood. Mono- 
types in colors and black and brown 
and white are handled with unusual 
success, that of Carrie Whitham pre- 
senting depth of vision and a fine 
color scheme. Japanese textiles have 
been interpreted on oil paper and are 
rich in tone and fabric values. This 
department is under the supervision 
of Anna Pamela Brooks and exhibits 
thoroughness in all branches. Many 
duplicates of these prints and sketches 
are part of the exhibit from Southern 
California at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. 

Rowena Westcott has a finely- hand- 
led pastel from a costume model in 
green and gold. Her application of 
her knowledge is very definite. A 
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charcoal-water color costumed model, 
understandingly handled and com- 
posed, is that of Victoria Avakian. In 
this same division Mrs. Birdie K. 
Smith’s “Misty Morning” is an excel- 
lent water color of reflected trees, a 
bit of Westlake Park. Rowena West- 
cott’s suggestive sketch in oil on tone 
paper is that of a woman with a grey- 
hound posed under eucalypti and is 
a sparkling bit of color. In the same 
medium an interpretation of a model 
in costume is the work of Rachel 
Deats. It is cleverly treated both in 
line and color. 

One portrait by Mrs. Birdie K. Smith 
is worked in charcoal with touches of 
colored chalk. Its verity of present- 
ment is most perceptible. Among the 
canvases one of Gold of Ophir roses 
in a large old blue ginger jar by 
Lorita Bates exhibits most direct 
handling, and is individual in tone. 
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Mrs. Birdie K. Smith has used reserve 
of tone in her splendid study of vases. 
Her handling of the subtle Japanese 
brocade background has superior 
qualities. The feeling of texture in 
the pottery has also been well studied. 
Bantia Welfer’s still life, of a Ded- 
ham plate, a drape and a copper ves- 
sel, is distinct. This section works 
under the direction of Esther Mabel 
Crawford, whose fine exhibition is on 
in the art gallery of the building. 

That section based on the applica- 
tion of design embraces beginning 
problems, costume designing, illustra- 
tion and interior decoration and is un- 
der the instruction of Louise Frear 
Pinckney. Indicative of her simple 
and effective methods in this import- 
ant branch of creative work are the 
conceptions shown. She develops her 
course from the designing of original 
garments to arrangements in color for 
quaint articles of wearing apparel. 
Katharine Dukes has adapted a suit 
from a peasant costume. It is rich in 
fine tones of blue. Rowena Wescott 
has evolved a mauve suit from another 
Russian suggestion. The colored il- 
lustrations have been developed with 
one of Kipling’s deep sea poems in 
mind. All are treated in subtle tones, 
and those of Helen Millspaugh and 
Ellery Friend are individual in con- 
ception. Children’s stories are illus- 
trated in black and white scrub and 
cartoons in black and white show re- 
fined lines of taste and expression, 
while they are most decorative. In 
the interior decoration division sug- 
gestions for electric fixtures and a 
group of bedroom elevations are in- 
teresting. One by Bantia Welfer, an 
arrangement for a country club or 
state bedroom, shows marked individ- 
uality. 

Mrs. Smith has two elevations 
and a perspective of a chair which is 
well handled. Modern texture de- 
signs have been skillfully handled by 
Mrs. Lucy Jack and show imagist 























tendencies. Beginning problems in 
lettering, decorative flower studies 
and compositions are also part of 
this section. Miss Crawford directs 
the arts and crafts department where 
block printing, stenciling and em- 
broidery are the features. Students 
learn to design, cut and make prints 
on silk, Those of Henriette King, 
Josephine Anderson, Margaret Matte- 
son and Ruth Holder are rhythmic re- 
peats of light and dark effective in 
color. Mildred Wiley’s purple and 
gold is finely proportioned and 
handled in a masterly way. Stick 
block printing, useful for textiles and 
on book ends, are strong in design as 
worked by Ruth Holder; another 
scheme in excellent proportions of 
violet and blue green is that of Mil- 
dred Wiley in which she uses a com- 
bination of a triangle and dash. A 
book end designed by Florence Du- 
Bois reflects the Johonnot influence 
and is rich and subtle in tone. An 
imagistic duck arrangement for the 
same purpose is that of Josephine An- 
derson. 

For the Exponent, an_ illustrated 
volume issued by the June 1915 class, 
the various departments have pre- 
pared a series of drawings planned to 
depict the application of art training 
to manual training. Also a page illus- 
tration in colors, by Rowena Wescott, 
presented herewith in black and white, 
and a pen and ink drawing, likewise 
reproduced herein, by Ellery Friend; 
end piece designs showing creative 
work of the general professional de- 
partment under the guidance of Miss 
Bessie Hazen, and wood blocked end 
pages designed by Anita Delano. The 
cover for the volume is the work of 
Helen Millspaugh who has treated a 
modern fruit basket in an individual 
way. The students do the hand color- 
ing. 

x oe * 

Possibly, the most serious of school 
exhibitions shown within our environs 
is that of the Stickney Memorial 
School of Fine Arts of Pasadena, 
which will be displayed at the studio 
at Lincoln and Fair Oaks avenues, 
from June 29 to July 3 from two to 
five a’clock. The work reveals well 





Micoewr) 


Drawing by Margaret Corwin 





directed criticism and as a result there 
is thoughtful expression, Importani 
fundamentals, such as proper planes, 
accurate, firm lines and balanced tonal 
values, have been thoroughly drilled 
into the interpretations in charcoal 
and oil, and the most difficult student 
has grasped enough to make her 
drawings or sketches worth while 
Silhouetting with directness against 
the fine array of work is that of Bea- 
trice Ward who is in her first year. 
One pauses before it, as it depicts 
strength and an inward conviction 





Draughting Supplies 





CARMEL SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


For Men and Women Season July 7 to August 31 


Landscape picturesque and varied. Well Equipped Art School. 
Models Posing Daily. Excellent Boarding Accommodations. 
NEAR SAN FRANCISCO AND THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
Instructor, C. P. TOWNSLEY 


Pupil of Jules Lefebre, Benjamin-Constant, Paul Delance and William 
M. Chase. Formerly Director of London (Eng.) School of Art and Chase 
European Classes, and Director Stickney Memorial School of Fine Arts, 
Pasadena, California. 


Address all communications until July 1st to Mr, Townsley at the 
Stickney Memorial School, Lincoln and Fair Oaks Avenues, Pasadena. 
After that date to Carmel-by-the-Sea, 


THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks 2492 

Under the Auspices of the Pasadena Music and Art Association 
FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ WORK 

Tuesday, June 29 to July 8 inclusive. from two to five o’clock 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, Pasadena Tel. 


THE DONALDSON SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


MANUAL ARTS HIGH SCHOOL 42nd and Vermont Avenue 
Art Metal Work—Jewelry and Applied Art 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 7 


For terms and information address 
Douglas Donaldson, 4156 Walton Avenue, Los Angeles 


UNUSUAL ART EXHIBITION 


at George Steckel’s Gallery, 3364 South Broadway 


Paintings by E. W. Christmas, R. B. A. (London) 
Collection includes scenes of New Zealand, Australia, Andes, 
America and Alaska. On View June 18 to 30 inclusive. 


South 


SCHOOL FOR ILLUSTRATION AND PAINTING 


$42 North Main Street, Baker Block Sunset Main 8576 
SUMMER SESSION Students May Enter at Any Time 


_ Offers exceptional advantages to those desiring to become professional 
illustrators, portrait painters, etc. Draped and Nude Models. Day and 
Evening Classes. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


JOHN H, RICH Instructors WILLIAM V. CAHILL 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 

Every Depariment of Fine and Applied Arts 
Ideal Conditions for Study 
Take South Pasadena Cars to Avenue 66 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 


Life and Costume Classes—Still Life and Design 
SUMMER SCHOOL WITH SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


Model Posing Daily In and Out of Doors 
Attention Given Elementary Students 


Studio 304 431 SOUTH HILL STREET 


ARTISTS MATERIAL 


Students’ Oil Colors in extra large tubes, most economical for art 
students’ use. Prices 20c to 60c per tube according to color. 


SPECIAL ARTISTS CANVAS, forty inches wide, six yards to the roll. 
$4.00 per roll. 


Students oi] and water color outfits with paints and brushes com- 
Peer a suit the needs of every artist from the beginner to the pro- 
essional, 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST” 


DUNCAN VAIL COMPANY 
730-732 South Hill Street 


SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS 


744 S Hill St. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS E5802 


629 'S. Olive St. 
A 3839 
WE FRAME PICTURES 


U.S. ROYAR & CO. 


Old Frames Regilded and Refinished 
Pictures and Mouldings 


744 South Hill 


Decorators’ Colors. 
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which is developed with a certain 
hand. Much is promised for the fu- 
ture of this student who will have 
several canvases on the line. As a 
close second for merit of appreciation 
and understanding of art values, 
though a shade less subtle, is Jane 
Duffie whose handling is very direct. 
This quality is especially exhibited in 
her nude studies. Mrs. Katherine 
Leighton who has worked along these 
lines for some time under private 
tutelage also has finely developed 
canvases, one of a woman in pink be- 
ing especially noteworthy. Another, 
who has received like instruction, is 
Mrs. Florence Peters, represented by 
several excellent still lifes. One, well 
composed, depicts a blue and gray 
pitcher, made radiant by fresh bou- 
gainvillea blossoms, as it reposes on 
a table draped with a terra cotta 
cloth. Margaret Corwin’s Dutch girl 
in oils and charcoal drawings show 
her to be an excellent draughtswom- 
an. Miss Corwin has _ possibilities, 
which will develop with time, as are 
sensed by her strongly laid-in head of 
a woman. Mrs, Janet Simpson, who 
has painted china for many years, ex- 
hibits a number of interestingly-treat- 
ed still life studies of flowers and ac- 
cessories. One characteristically in- 
dividual is that of a Spanish chocolate 
pot and a narcissus spray against a 
dull green and brown background. 
Helen Kellogg’s studies in color sug- 
gestions have fine tonal values promi- 
nent in a lady in white, and her girl 
posed in the studio. In the work in 
black and white Mildred Lewis, a 
first year student, gives clever account 
of herself and Ada Chase has a pro- 
fessional air in the depiction of her 
dancer. More definite review of this 
work will appear at a later date. 
* ok * 


Featuring hammer work, repousee, 
etching, enameling, color processes, 
gilding, stone polishing and casting 





Art Metal Work (Donaldson School) 


of metals and jewelry Douglas Don- 
aldson re-opens his summer school 
at the Manual Arts High School July 
5. Miss Tuttle, who assisted him in 
past years, will direct a course of 
applied art in which department she 
will instruct in woodblock printing, 
leather work and simple lines for 
book binding as they relate to de- 
sign. As in previous years, there will 
be talks and explanations with demon- 
strations of the principles of metal 
work and jewelry processes, with 
special emphasis on their association 
with the technique of decoration and 
application. Marked attention will be 
given to those ambitious to become 
teachers along these lines. 
a 

An attractive booklet which has 
just appeared announces that classes 
in illustration and painting are fea- 
tures of the school located in the old 
Baker Block where commodious new 
studios have excellent lighting facil- 
ities, thus affording many advan- 
tages to students. Special sections 
are arranged for life classes, still life 
and for those who care to work from 





the nude and draped model. The 
work of the last few months ex- 
hibited shows a decided advanced 
firmness and development from that 
reviewed in these columns at the time 
of the annual exhibition. Sessions 
convene from eight to five and from 
seven to ten o'clock at night, six 
days a week, and criticism is given 
three days and more frequently when 





Pen and Ink, Howard Willard 





necessary. Students may enter at any 
time and be given individual or class 
instruction. In the summer months 
those desirous of becoming illustra- 
tors will find opportunity under the 
instruction of William V. Cahill, who 
gained his general art knowledge from 
well-known New York men, and was 
especially fitted as illustrator by the 
late Howard Pole, famous in that 
craft. Mr. Cahill has planned de- 
partments for advertising announce- 
ments, magazine covers and story il- 
lustrating. To the serious student 
searching for profitable instruction in 
portrait painting, still life or figures 
worked in all meditms, John H. Rich, 
the joint instructor with Mr. Cahill 
of the School of Illustration and 
Painting, whose portraits and genre 
canvases are so favorably known, is 
well suited to impart the necessary 
fundamental instruction, 
ee 

For twenty-eight years the Los An- 
geles School of Art and Design has 
been in session. Its summer course, 
just begun, offers opportunity to paint 
and draw in all mediums from models, 





Plastic Head, Seijiro Sasaki 


landscape, still life and cast. There 
are also courses in illustrating, car- 
tooning, commercial and normal art. 
European methods are employed in 
the conduct of the classes with the 
aim of providing an education both 
practical and artistic. Former stu- 
dents are well known in positions of 
importance in many cities. The woik 
of this school was reviewed in the 
issue of last week. 

Henry W. Cannon, who has been 
teaching locally for about seven years, 
four of which period he passed in 
his studio at the Copp building, and 
two at his present location on South 
Hill street, has a stimmer course in 
session for which a model poses 
both in and out of doors. Mr. Can- 
non has had thirty-five years of prac- 
tical teaching and gained his know!- 
edge in the finest art schools of Lon- 
don. He prepares students in design 
and illustration and features the figure 
in oil, Fashion plate designing for 
modern and down-to-date costuming 
is also given special attention. Artists 
are at liberty to use models or studio 
by arrangement. A special exhibition 
of the work of the past year is planned 
for early in September. 

k OK OX 

For the summer months the College 
of Fine Arts of the University of 
Southern California, of which Wil- 
liam Lees Judson is dean, maintains 
special classes in fine and applied 
arts; also classes from draped models, 


combination of academic and modern 
tendencies with an inclination toward 
sane impressionism. His colors are 
well contrasted and intelligently ap- 
plied, even when they are brilliantly 
painted. His presentments executed 
in Marin County, up north, among 
which is “Moss Beach, California,” a 
watercolor with a beautifully scrubbed 
in sky, relieving the clear blue water 
depicted with splendid feeling for the 
subtlety of the flowing ebb from the 
beach shore, are intelligent interpreta- 
tions. A strikingly individual com- 
position is “Natural Ice Figure,” a de- 
piction of the Taka Glacier in Alaska, 
a floating mass for centuries with a 
grotesque formation, which names the 
canvas, as a middle distance note, 
Highly opalescent in tonal values, it 
is a symphonic expression, Snow- 
capped peaks, finely modeled,  sil- 
houette against a vibrating sky and a 
lump of terminal moraine in wonder- 
ful tones of blue, outline the picture 
at the left. Altogether, this is a well 
conceived composition. “Desolation,” 
a canvas with pigment in gradations 
of mauve, grey and pink with green 
introduced in the foliage, is one of 
the superior landscapes exhibited. 
Twilight is merging and the moon 
shines high in the heavens as_ it 
throws its radiance on hovel and a 
badly worn roadside, so interestingly 
depicted one almost sees oneself 
there. 

“An Australian River” is a wondrous 
sunset—and a calm stream flowing on 
in peace. “El Cristo de Los Andes” 











LANDSCAPE IN OIL BY EVELYN MONDON 


College of Fine Arts 





and for those who enjoy excursions 
there is out-of-doors sketching, The 
session opens July 6 and continues 
for two months. The regular school 
exhibit received comment herein a few 
weeks ago. Courses for this session 
which opens September 16, embrace 
instruction in painting for color, har- 
mony and composition; artistic anat- 
ony; normal art, defining pedagogy 
and practical work with pencil, char- 
coal, wash, silhouette,  stenciling, 
cardboard modeling and _ colored 
chalks; metal work in copper, brass 
and iron, in which mould making, 
casting, forging and enameling are 
taught; jewelry; wood carving; pot- 
tery; mural painting, interior decora- 
tion and art glass, which includes 
hard metal mounting, leading, cutting 
and painting on glass and firing, 
* Kk 


Artist newcomers do not always 
bring as many interesting examples of 
their brush work as has E. W. Christ- 
mas, R. B. A. of London, just arrived 
from _a stay of more than a year in 
San Francisco and environs, and now 
exhibiting thirty-two canvases and 
water colors at the Steckel Gallery on 
South Broadway. Mr. Christmas has 
interpreted the land and seascape 
stretches of New Zealand, Australia, 
the Andes, South America, Alaska 
and our own California with verity 
and directness. His technique is a 


is brilliant in the light of a rising sun. 
Upon the pass 14,000 miles above sea 
level is seen the statue of Christ erect- 
ed where the boundary line of Argen- 
tine and Chili cross. It is an emblem 
of peace between these two countries. 
This canvas is freely handled and yet 
has been developed in a poetic vein. 
An oil of “Frederick Sound, Alaska,” 
shows vital contrasts in its cool 
stream and snowcaps  silhouetting 
against a rarely tender sky. Nice 
feeling of depth and clarity in the in- 
terpretation of water is noted, A 
small, yet significant watercolor is 
“Romance,” a bit of Richmond Park, 
London, seen in an imagistic mood. 
|For here the fairies might come to 
play so ethereal is the atmosphere. 
One hears tender strains of melody 
as the soft tones subtly merge one into 
another. Mr. Christmas also brings 
several canvases, the work of J. C. 
Haite, R. I. and R. O. L, of England, 
and Hounson Byles, R. B, A., one of 
which is a bit planned with a Greek 
festival setting for a dancer splendid- 
ly modeled and toned who pirouettes 
upon a marble table. Mr. Christmas 
is represented in the International 
section of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion by another view of “El Cristo de 
Los Andes” and “Moonlight in the 
Argentine.” For ten years he has 
been an exhibitor with the Royal 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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HERE is nothing new under the 


T stin is a wise saying that we are 
likely to forget in the surge of new 
things of today, but its truth is sound 
oftener than we think. For the seri- 
ous-minded there is no more im- 
portant problem than the religion of 
today; many are demanding a new 
religion which will meet more exact- 
ly the needs of every-day life in the 
twentieth century. The “Inside of the 
Cup” was an honest attempt to offer 
a down-to-date, living foundation for 
spiritual life, and a criticism of re- 
actionary orthodoxy. But that book, 
probably because it was a novel and 
written by a layman, has not gained 
the attention it deserves. Now ap- 
pears a long work by an eminent 
preacher, Dr. Josiah Strong. The title 
of the book is “A New World-Ke- 
ligion,” and there is nothing new 
in it. 

This New World-Religion is the 
christianity of Christ, shorn of most 
of the accretions of theology which 
have given rise to schisms and en- 
mities where unity should have pre- 
vailed. That is, this new religion is 
the simple social message of Christ. 
Dr. Strong takes the position, some- 
what bold for a doctor of divinity, 
that not in doctrine but in works lies 
the true value of religion. This is 
the position that the layman has long 
wished to see established, for it has 
seemed to him that man today has 
outgrown the need for the mysterious 
and the liturgical Today men are 
earnestly trying to do right and to 
help others. The church should 
grasp its opportunity, forget its 
mediaevalism, and join its forces for 
the campaign of social betterment. 

Dr. Strong’s book is too long to 
be summarized in a brief review. One 
can only say that his view is broad 
and generous, that his attention is 
fixed on essentials, and that the es- 


sential to him is social service, That, 


he agrees in general with Dr. Ran- 
schenbusch may be illuminating to 
some. With that eminent author of 
prayers he believes that “a society 
from which have been eliminated ig- 
norance and selfishness, and, there- 
fore, poverty and sin and wretched- 
ness, begins to seem to men not sim- 
ply a far-off abstract possibility to 
be dreamed of, but an infinite good 
to be struggled for—an ideal capable 
of being approximately realized, and 
so glorious that it is inspiring pas- 
sionate longing and persistent en- 
deavor. 


Such careful studies as this are wel- 
comed by all who know there are 
stars in heaven, and such enthusiasm 
as Dr. Strong’s is of the very stuff 
of inspiration. (“The New World- 
Religion.” By Rev. Josiah Strong, 
D. D. Doubleday, Page & Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) Ge. Kai: 


“One Man” 


“One Man’—a merciful Providence 
intent on perpetuating mankind or- 
dains he shall not be all men—tells a 
story that for frankness of confession 
of the lives of men of the street and 
their “dolls” is unique in American 
literature. Robert Steele, the author 
of this remarkable history of an un- 
limited number of illicit love affairs, 
uses his own first name in connection 
with the autobiographical I in such 
convincing style that even the re- 
assuring words, “A Novel,” on the 
title page still leave the reader won- 





dering whether he has not read one 
of the most unusual confessions ever 
penned. Because the author, or his 
hero, whichever it may be, is not tor- 
mented by too much ability at self 
analysis and approaches his work «n- 
consciously and simply, he has pro: 
duced a compelling chronicle of the 
most interesting thing in the world, 
waman life. The story of this man 0° 
the world, his fight with “The Peast”’ 
within him and his final ceonauerine 
of it with the aid of one of the won:en 
who had sinned with him, is set down 
without literary affectation and with 
an ingentiousness that is an apparent 
warrant of its truth, To thosc who 
regard silence as the only safe and 
sane manner of handling sex problems 
“One Man” will doubtless come as a 
real shock. Beneath a harmless 
enough exterior it conceals one of the 
most unashamed unfoldings of all that 
is vile in the life of today that have 
been written since the opening of the 
era of free discussion. Despite its 
sordidness there is a fineness and 
genuineness about “One Man” which 
is lacking in many a politer tale. “One 
Man,” by Robert Steele. Mitchell 
Kennerley, Bullock’s.) 


“The Scarlet Plague” 


Jack London’s “Scarlet Plague” is 
a story of the depopulation of the 
United States. Considering that Mr. 
London is one of the cleverest of the 
younger American authors, one is led 
to expect great things from his type- 
writer. The story, while entertaining, 
is hardly so charming as that delight- 
ful tale on the same subject by J. A. 
Mitchell, his “Last American.” That 
the creator of “Martin Eden,” the 
author of “Burning Daylight,” and of 
those remarkable stories of the South 
Sea Islands and Alaska should put 
forth a book so commonplace as “The 
Scarlet Plague,” is disappointing. The 
senile old teller of the tale who has 
forgotten his learning and remembered 
his stomach, is unnecessarily repug- 
nant. The same might be said of the 
brutality of the story. Mr. London is 
often brutal, but generally with cause. 
“The Scarlet Plague” fails in interest 
while if the story had been properly 
told, it might have been absorbing, 
since the theme is startling. The fol- 
towers of London will in all proba- 
bility hail the book with acclaim, but 
it is a pity that Mr. London should 
have stooped to anything so common- 
place. (“The Scarlet Plague.” By 
Jack London. The Macmillan Co. 
Bullock’s.) 


“The White Alley” 


In her latest detective story, “The 
White Alley,” Carolyn Wells again 
proves her ability to unravel the tan- 
gled skein of a complicated mystery 
plot in a thoroughly satisfactory way, 
a capacity which is all too rare in 
writers of this class of fiction. Flem- 
ing Stone, that well-known criminolo- 
gist of Miss Wells’ creation, is intro- 
duced in this story with the result that 
ingenious deductive reasoning solves 
a crime which is puzzling even to the 
most inveterate reader of the detective 
story. While the detective phase of 
the tale is worked out to perfection. 
“The White .Alley” has one. serious 
fault: the characters are made to talk 
and act in a ridiculously unlifelike 
manner, and the reader may be tempt- 
ed to throw down the book in disgust 
before he comes to the interesting 
portion of the narrative. 








Book Lovers’ Opportunity 


For months past there have appeared on the market large quantities of 


books. 


Such inducements were offered that we bought heavily. 


TILL JULY FIRST We offer this overstock at great reductions. 
Tables and Shelves, 5c to 95c a Volume are Special Bargains 


Travelers tell us we have one of the best collections of Real Literature 


for sale in the country. 


dard editions we offer in this sale. 


vinee you. 


Attention is called to the fact that it is stan- 


A fifteen minute browse will con- 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 South Hill Street 


has laid the scene of her story in an 
estate outside of New York City. The 
grounds are surrounded by a_ high 
stone wall topped by broken bottles; 
the only entrance to the premises 1. 
by a huge gate which is securely 
locked every night, and the house it- 
self is further protected by the most 
elaborate of burglar alarms. A house 
party is in progress, and one morning 
the master of the premises cannot be 
found. The burglar alarm was turned 
on as usual the night before so that 
no one could have gone in or out of 
the house, yet thorough search_fails 
to discover the missing owner. Clear- 
ly, he did not get out of the house, yet 
he is not in it. What has become of 
him? This is the essence of the mys- 
tery, and the reader will find it well 
worked out—if he will pass very rap- 
idly over the hundred pages which 
precede the disappearance. (“The 
White Alley.” By Carolyn Wells. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. Bullock’s.) 


Art and Artists 
(Continued from page fourteen) 





British Artists and in the last show- 
ing one of his canvases hung on the 
line. I shall tell you more of Mr. 
Christmas and his work next week. 

KOK OK 

Interesting many visitors to the art 

gallery at Exposition Park is Guy 
Rose’s portrait of Lucretia Del Valle, 
which it shall be my pleasure to re- 
view next week. The last few days 
have been busy ones at the Museum 
as the entire gallery has been rehung. 
Twenty new canvases, among which 
are expressions of the work of Wil- 
liam Wendt, Gardner Symons, Louis 
Kronberg, Alice Beach Winters, two 
canvases from Anne Bremner of San 
Francisco, and two of Henry Poor, 
head of art at Stanford University, C. 
P. Townsley, Robert Wagner, Hen- 
riette Shore, Helena Dunlap, Maurice 
Braun, Benjamin Brown, Armin C. 
Hansen, Hansen Puthoff, J. Duncan 
Gleason, John H. Rich, Wililam V. 
Cahill and Jack Wilkinson Smith, are 
to be exhibited. A bronze, “Dying 
Chief’ by Gutzon Borglum, a_ loan 
from Elizabeth Borglum, is much ad- 
mired. Other, interesting objects 
owned by her will temporarily be seen 
at the museum. A fine still life of 
Emil Carlsen’s, several Keiths, and 
canvases executed by Gutzon Bor- 
glum. All may be looked forward to 
in the fall. At present to be seen in 
the history room of the museum are 
three interiors of the cathedral at To- 
ledo, Spain, by Borglum, several can- 
vases of the mission at San Juan 
Borglum, and in the Oriental depart- 
ment enormots bronze temple pieces. 
Allen Tupper Trute’s sketches for 
murals, to be placed in the Denver 
Public Library, depict the four sea- 
sons and a cowboy scene. They hang 
on part of the east wall, and also will 
be reviewed next week. 

x Ok OF 

Clark Hobart’s monotypes at the 

Park come down Monday when they 
leave to be hung in a Santa Barbara 
gallery. They aroused no end of at- 
tention and the work of this artist 
will always be a welcome exhibit. 

kOe OO 


Irving Couse has two new Indian 
Miss Wells! canvases at Kanst’s on South Hill 


Phones: F3250 Main 3859 


RARE and FINE IMPORTED 


BOOKS 


Libraries Formed or Enriched 


Books in Beautiful Bindings for 
Wedding, Anniversary and 
Commencement Presents 


GEORGE M. MILLARD 


{25 years in charge of the Rare 
and Fine Books Department of 
McClurg &Co., Chicago.) 


1651 HUNTINGTON DRIVE 


(First house east of Oneonta 
Station) 


SOUTH PASADENA 
Phones: 85918, Colorado 8727 


Visitors are Welcome 


Nooks For Book-Hunters 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 


Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 
cents a day. Speciul yearly rate. 
314 Homer Laughlin Bidg. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


May 21, 19165. 
(Non-Coal) 015492 
Notice is hereby given that Nathan 
Gordon, of Cornell, California, who, on 
June 7, 1912, made homestead entry, 
No. 015492, for W% NEW, and HY 
NW, Section 7, Township 1 S., Range 
18 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice 
of intention to make final three-year 
Proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 9:00 a. m., on 

the 9th day of July, 1915. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Nathan 
Wise. Charles Burrett, Frank T. Davis, 
Ludwick Schmidt, all of Cornell, Cali- 


fornia. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 





street depicting lines so well known 
in his work. Several new Keiths ex- 
ecuted at his best period, though in a 
somber mood, are also exhibited. 
They are sunset interpretations. 

k Ok Ok 


Harry Raymond Henry’s exhibit at 
Royar’s has been extended for an- 
other week. Go in and see these 
landscapes, a second view makes them 
more interesting. 

ek Ok 

Benjamin C. Brown has just  re- 
turned from a trip to the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition and brings glowing 
accounts from thereabouts. 

* Oe * 


It will be to your advantage to con- 
sider Duncan Vail Company’s sug- 
gestion of extra large tubes of paint. 
Not alone are they advisable for stu- 
dents’ use, but they are a vast saving, 
both in effect and expense, for those 
making more definite use of colors. 
Their special canvas is another neces- 
sity not to be overlooked. A roll of 
six yards is a convenient quantity. 
They carry a full line of oil and water 
color outfits, suitable for light or 
heavy sketching trips, and in fact are 
the dispensers of all needs an artist 
may use in developing his work. 
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GAIN the same humdrum market 


4 which has been the rule for many 
days has repeated itself this week. 
There is not a single tendency to 
break down the barriers which stand 
in the way of any real improvement. 
This is best explained by the unset- 
tled fundamental aspect of the finan- 
cial world, which will be changed only 
when there is a definite settlement of 
the international political troubles. 
While the business of the country in 
certain lines may be progressing at 
an unprecedented rate, the general 
tone is not sufficiently encouraging to 
help speculation. 

Effort to produce a mining boom 
here is about the only considerable 
factor which tends to relieve the de- 
pression. Thus far it has amounted 
to little more than an effort. Con- 
sultations have been held with the of- 
ficials of the Salt Lake exchange with 
reference to listing some of that mar- 
ket’s securities here, and it is probable 
that this may be a beneficial influence 
on local trading for at present there 
is not sufficient material to deal with 
here. The few stocks that are listed 
locally are dealt in readily. 

It would be difficult to pick out any 
feature this week, Consolidated 
Mines and Big Jim Gold, both mining 
issues, were favored more than any 
other stocks. A few shares of New 
Pennsylvania Petroleum, Maricopa 
Northern, Los Angeles Investment, 
Rice Ranch Oil and Union Oil have 
also changed hands, as well as several 
other oil stocks. <A limited number 
of Union Oil bonds were dealt in at 
85, and a few shares of Security Trust 
and Savings Bank stocks were report- 
ed traded in off board. Changes have 
been of slight importance. 1 

California Petroleum Corporation 
has announced the reduction of its 
quarterly dividend to 1 per cent. It 
had previously been paying 134 per 
cent. The rumor had gained credence 
that the company had passed its div- 
idend altogether, after the last meet- 
ing. 

oan month the usual large semi- 
annual disbursements of bond inter- 
est, bank stock dividends and bank 
depositors’ interest will be made in 
this city. Several million dollars will 
be paid out, which generally has the 
effect of increasing the volume of bus- 
iness in the city temporarily. 





Banks and Banking 


All indications point to cheap 
money for a considerable time is the 
consensus of expert opinio. It is 
impossible, of course, as yet to pre- 
dict what rates will be in the near fut- 
ure, but it is extremely unlikely that 
there will be any stringency for the 
remainder of this year. Chicago bank- 
ers are reported as declaring that 
their balances for account of country 
correspondents are even larger at the 
present time than they were before 
the federal reserve act went into oper- 
ation. Of course, when the crop move- 
ment sets in these balances will shrink 
and this will result in justification for 
asking a higher rate for money. How- 
ever, there is a great curtailment in 
general mercantile demand, which 
coupled with the fact that the idle 
funds of the banks have reached enor- | 
mous totals, should effectually pre- 
clude anything like tightness in the | 
money market. 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from page nine) 





a successful season in Chicago and 
opens with the matinee of Sunday, 
June 20. Marjorie Rambeau will be 
featured and Frank Bacon, so well 
and favorably remembered as the old 
druggist in “The Fortune Hunter,” 
has been especially ordered west to 
interpret the important role of the old 
scientist. Besides this, the full 
strength of the Burbank company will 
be utilized to complete the organiza- 
tion. The settings and other details 
are said to be stich as to make this 
production one of the best of the year. 


Headliners at Orpheum Next Week 


Adelaide and Hughes, Nat M. Wills, 
Madame Besson, Marie Nordstrom 
and Hoey and Lee will prove excel- 
lent entertainers on the program at 
the Orpheum for the week beginning 
with Monday’s matine, June 21. The 
acts remaining as holdover numbers 
include popular Mr. and Mrs. Carter 
de Haven, Havemann’s trained ani- 
amls and the Four Romans. Petite 
Adelaide and her capable assistant, J. 
J. Hughes are referred to as “dancing 
divinities.’ They come here from a 
three months’ triumph at the Palace 
theater, New York, and have filled 
notable vaudeville engagements in 
several eastern musical comdy pro- 
ductions under the Shubert manage- 
ment. Nat M. Wills in his tramp 
sketch renders a comedy classic. His 
monologue and songs are timely and 
his method of rendering the lines is 
unique. Marie Nordstrom, in private 
life Mrs. Henry E. Dixey, will offer 
a divertissement, “Bits of Acting,” 
written for her by her sister, Frances 
Nordstrom. It is admirably suited to 
show her versatility in farce and 
tragedy. Madame Besson presents 
Channing Pollock’s playette, “It 
Doesn’t Happen,” written originally 
for one of the Friars’ Frolics, in 
which she has scored a hit which ma- 
terially enhances her already enviable 
reputation as an actress of fine abil- 
ity. Hoey and Lee are long time 
vaudeville favorites, comedians of 
ability, whose character parodies sa- 
tire current conditions and timely 
topics in the breeziest possible man- 
NiGiy: 


Theda Bara in a New Play at Miller’s 

Theda Bara, the fascinating “Vam- 
pire Woman,” returns to Miller’s for 
another week, beginning Monday, 
June 21, in “The Devil’s Daughter,” a 
startlingly sensational photoplay 
written by the famous Italian author 
of “La Giocondo.” He was prevailed 
upon to write this photoplay when 
assured that Miss Bara would be as- 
signed to the role of his famous vam- 
pire character. The production is 
lavish and costly and the cast in sup- 
port of Miss Bara features Broadway 
favorites. The added attraction on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday is 
the fifth and latest installment of “The 
Goddess” and the last of the week the 
latest episode of “The Exploits of 
Elaine” will be shown. 


“The Gods Are Good” 
Senior class play of Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, which was presented 
by the graduating class in the Greek 
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FOR OWNERS, 


OPERATORS AND REPAIRMEN 


WHY SHOULDN’T YOU KNOW YOUR OWN AUTOMOBILE 


731 South Hope Street 
Phones: 10822; Main 8380 


Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes, 


Auto School 


Paving Contractors 
7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


In buying from us you buy direct 


from the owner of the bonds. 


9% 


on your 
Savings 


—a liberal rate of in- 
terest which enables 
your savings to earn in 
four years what requires 
five years to accumulate 
at any other substantial 
bank paying but 4%. 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


“The Bank of Thrift’’ 


SECOND FLOOR 
Spring at Fourth 





theater on the campus Tuesday even- 
ing, was written by a member of the 
class, Mr. Carl I. Wheat. It is a re- 
markable study of primitive life with 
universal application to human life in 
general, “The Gods Are Good” is an 
intensely human story moving to tears 
yet relieved by an exquisite thread ot 
comedy; the theme of this ethnic play 
is in essence the triumph of optimism 
with its life-giving hope as against 
pessimism and paralysis of social ac- 
tion. The young author shows a sym- 
pathetic realization of the dramatic 
values in the simple, fundamental facts 
of human life together with a mastery 
of technique which places his work in 
a class with “The Arrow Maker,” 
“The Piper” and kindred plays espe- 
cially adapted to outdoor perform- 
ances. 


As an old priest, the young author 
tread the impressive prologue and 
later took the leading part of the 
youthful flute-priest with sympathetic 
magnetism, especially appealing in the 
love scenes in which he was splendid- 
ly supported by Miss Irene De Camp 
as Nampeyo, the chief’s daughter, 
The part of Cochewa, the aged priest, 
gives opportunity for character work 
not often to be found in modern plays 
and E. Herbert Spoor gave an appeal- 














DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 28, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025623 

Notice is hereby given that Guillermo 
Bojorquez, whose post-office address is 
Palms, California, did, on the 22nd day 
of January, 1915, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
025623, to purchase the Lots 1, 2, 3 and 
4, Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 
16 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to 
such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $361.20, 
the stone estimated at $216.72 and the 
land $144.48; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 
12th day of August, 1915, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S Land 
Office, Los Angeles, California, at 10:00 
il. Sel. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent 
issues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8. land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 15, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025825 

Notice is hereby given that Ann M. 
Hunter, whose post-office address is 
410 W. 52nd Place, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 13th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1915, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 025825, 
to purchase the NE% NW, Section 
13, Township 1 8., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and that, pursuant to such appli- 
cation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised at $100, the stone esti- 
mated at $50.00 and the land $50; that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th day of August, 
1915, before the Register and Re. 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Calif., at 2:00 p. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
im tuis office, alleging facets which 
would defeat the entry, 

JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 





ing interpretation which brought out, 
true to primitive life, mystic elements 
teminding one of the epic characters 
of ancient Greece. Even a_profes- 
sional first-performance managed as 
smoothly and in its ensemble parts as 
brilliantly, as this first presentation of 
“The Gods Are Good,” would be cred- 
itable and it is to be regretted that the 
play can not be given professional 
smoothness which comes only with 
many repetitions before audiences. 

It is said that Mr. Wheat is plan- 
ning to enter the law school at Har- 
vard to prepare for general literary 
and sociological work. As winner of 
the inter-collegiate oratorical contest 
last year, he attracted widespread at- 
tention by his winning oration, “The 
Uhinker,” which gives promise, as 
does this later work, of future 
achievements. Coach Stanton an- 
nounced the organization of a perma- 
nent group of players who will] give 
performances this summer in the 
Greek theater in Claremont. 





VACATION 


1915 


TEN DAYS STOPOVER at 
San Francisco or Oakland 
on all one way tickets 
reading through these 
points to or from ponts 
beyond the California 
State Line and reading 
Southern Pacific out of 
stopover point. 


You are cordially invited 
to make the Southern Pa- 
cific Building your head- 
quarters while visiting the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. 
It is maintained for your 
comfort and accommoda- 
tion. Rest rooms for men 
and women, ticket office 
and information bureau, 
and the Sunset theater 
with comfortable seats, 
pipe organ and illustrated 
lectures, all absolutely 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street. 
Phones: 60641; Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central 


SUGGESTIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The Exposition City—the Mecea of 
the world this year. 


SANTA BARBARA 

The “Mission City” a wonderful 
combination of Mountain, Sea and 
Shore. 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
California’s famous inland watering 
place—a resort of the highest class 
for health, recreation and rest. 


DEL MONTE 
With its Hotel, Park, 17-mile drive 
and 40-mile scenic boulevard. Polo, 
Golf, Tennis. 


SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City of the West”— 
Casino, Hotel, Casa del Rey, cliff 
drives, motoring, golf, yachting. 


YOSEMITE AND BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world; easy of access. 


THE HIGH SIERRAS 
Nature’s Playground — Camping, 
Hunting, Fishing. 


OWENS VALLEY 
Home of the Golden Troat. 


SHASTA SPRINGS and SHASTA RE- 
SORTS 
Pleasure places set amid wild crags. 
KLAMATH LAKE and CRATER LAKE 
The land of pine and fir and big 
game—The sportsman’s paradise. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST and 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
The Land that Lures. 
LAKE TAHOE 
A mile high among the pines—any- 
thing from “roughing it” to luxury. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
“Wonderland” where geysers gush. 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 


Always At Your Service 


“L. A. GAS” 


Gives The Most Satisfaction 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home 10003 


Main 8920 


Do you ever tell your 


friends how you enjoy 


The Graphic? 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


TT IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK George Chaffey, President. 


a 2 Ge e A. J. Howard, Cashier. 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bidg. Genial $325,000.00. 
Spring and Fourth. ‘ 


Surplus and Profits $35,250.00. 
AJATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 3% MekEE, Cashier 
+N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 








H. 8S. McKEE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. 8. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 





OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth 














J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

Ww. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,502,664; Deposita, 
$20,006,000, 


Tigst NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


TARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK Ww. HELLMA N, President, 


V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital $1,500,000; Surplus $500,- 
000; Undivided Profits, 235,441.61. 


CUT RATE SEED HOUSE 


Not in the SHED COMBINE. Our Seeds are the VERY BEST. We pay 
as much for ours as they do for theirs, which the invoices will prove. 
But their profits are too large. Our slogan: SEEDS at LOW PRICH and 
NO PRICE can buy better. Send for our Price List. 


West Coast Cut Rate Seed House, 116-118 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 








C ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Third and Spring 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


Regular Tariff Prevails 
Throughout 
Exposition Year 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


Needing and 
Wanting 


There is a vast difference 
between “Needing” and 
“Wanting.” 


To Chicago, 
Denver, 
St. Paul 
and East 


Your choice of Three Fast 
Trains Hast via Salt Lake City. 


The Los Angeles Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles 1:25 p.m. 


The Pacific Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 9 a.m. 


The Burlington Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 9 a.m. 

Va F, Sartori, President Observation, drawing room-com- 
partment sleepers and dining 

GURITYtTRusr cars to Chicago, Denver and 


Omaha, and through sleepers to 
=SAVINGS BAN K, 


St. Paul-Minneapolis, over the 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Salt Lake Route and Union Pacific 

Tickets and Information at 601 
So. Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, and outside offices. 


Make your wants conform 
more closely to your needs 
and place the difference in a 
Security savings account. 





Over 91,000 others are sav- 
ing something from their 
“wants” here. 


Small accounts welcomed. 
They grow. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $42,000,000. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


( First and Spring } 


BEKIN 


Fire-Proof Storage READ 
256 South aeeaduer NOAN: 





WAY 


SAVE 
“ 








--- Suit selling that has exceeded all records is an expres- 
sion of the kind of values that Bullock’s has been offering 
---and it has been responsible for many of the strongest 
values this store has ever been able to put forward--- 


---Large suit selling means large suit buying---and manufacturers are 
appreciative---so much so in one individual instance that in this lot of 


Summer Suits at $19.50 


---from which women may choose, there will be many that have 
been radically reduced from regular prices in order to create har- 
mony among the values. 


---Street suits, Sport suits, suits for beach and travel wear, suits that are 
ideally suitable for Exposition wear, suits for semi-dress occasions. 


---Suils of gabardine---wool repp---men’s wear 
serge---corduroys---Ocotch stuffs---Even suits of 
Pongee and the striking checks and stripes--- 


---Quits cut on mannish lines with patch pockets 
---some yoked and belted; some partly belted 
or belted all around; some chic Tuxedo effects. 
Then there are Box Coats---Smart little Reefer 
models---New Blazer and Novelty effects--- 


---It is hard to imagine a new style 
that is not included---And the solid 
colors have among them 

---Navy, New Blues, 

Sand, Gray, Green and 

Black--- 


---Really no women should fail to see these $19.50 Suits. 
--- Third Floor. 





